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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF ETHICS, WITH 
SOME OBSERVATIONS ON GROUP MORALITY 


WILLIAM BROWN 


Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy and Director of the Institute of Experimental 
Psychology, University of Oxford 


In the following attempt at a reformulation of the relationship 
of psychology to ethics, it is not my idea to lay down rules or laws 
or to bring forward anything of importance on the ethical side, 
because that is not my domain. It is rather to show to what extent 
advances in psychology during the last generation have made their 
own contribution to ethical problems—not, indeed, to the solution 
of them, but to their more adequate statement. 

Ethics is the science of right conduct. Psychology is the science 
of human nature, of experience, of mental processes. The rela- 
tionship between ethics and psychology is that of a normative science 
to a positive one. Whereas ethics is the science which deals with 
what ought to be, with codes of conduct that ought to be followed, 
with types of character that ought to be created, and so has reference 
to a standard of goodness or rightness, psychology is a natural 
science, stressing merely the laws of sequence in mental processes. 
As psychologists we have to consider how one thing follows upon 
another in the individual mind and how influences from the environ- 
ment, both material and social, affect it. What a man ought to do, 
how he ought to feel, think, and act, that is a question for ethics 
rather than for psychology. 

Nevertheless, although this difference is a definite one and can- 
not be brushed aside, in practice there is a very close relationship 
between, the two sciences. We cannot work out the duties of man 
independently of what he is. Even assuming that we are certain 
how he ought to act, what ideal he ought to accept, we should still 
have to consider the ways and means whereby he may achieve that 


ideal, the extent to which he is able to obey the moral law and adapt. 


himself to its stringencies. We have to consider, not only what he 
ought to do, but what he can do. The modern problem of the re- 
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lationship of psychology and ethics converges on that question: To 
what extent is a man able to do what he ought to do? 

I need hardly remind you of the imperative formulated by the 
greatest of all philosophers, Immanuel Kant, “I ought, therefore I 
can.’ The utilitarians and the hedonists had summed up the moral 
ideal in a very different generalization: “Do this if you want to be 
happy. Act in this way if you want to achieve the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number.” That was the law of the utilitarians, 
of Bentham and others. It is represented also in the other formu- 
lation: “Everyone to count for one, and none for more than one.” 
Kant was more metaphysical. Bentham, Mill, and the utilitarians 
were positivists, basing their ethics upon psychology. Kant as far 
as possible kept clear of psychology even when dealing with the 
mind. His concern both in his Critique of Pure Reason and his 
Critique of Practical Reason was with experience from the philosoph- 
ical standpoint, i.e., the conditions under which moral action was 
possible at all, and he came to the conclusion that the possibility of 
moral action may be summed up as follows: The moral law is there, 
and we could not have a moral law appealing to us, we should not 
feel the “pull” of it, we should not feel this compelling “ought” 
at all, unless we were able to fulfill the obligation it imposes. 

That led him to a further position. In his Critique of Pure 
Reason he demonstrated that everything occurred according to the 
category of causality, that there was no effect without a cause, so 
that man, like the rest of creation, was bound in the chains of neces- 
sity, and yet, faced with the moral law, he held that that law would 
not be there at all unless we were able to fulfill it. “I ought, there- 
fore I can.”’ That ability to fulfill the moral law comes, not from 
a world that is bound in the chains of necessity, not in a situation 
completely controlled and determined by inheritance, environment, 
and accidental conditions, but from the deeper essence of humanity. 
In the world of appearances a man is not free, but is determined 
according to the law of causality, yet deep down in his individual 
nature, beyond the apparent, beyond that which is part of the world 
of phenomena, there is an ultimate freedom. The philosopher can- 
not say what kind of freedom it is, all he can and does say is that 
morality is real and that this implies that man is free. There can 
be no meaning to duty unless that duty can be fulfilled. 

Kant reasoned abstractly as a metaphysician, but all acquaint- 
ance with human nature on the psychological side emphasizes more 
and more vividly to us the problem of ability to reach a standard. 
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Therefore I am inclined to reverse the categorical imperative with- 
out denying it, and instead of saying, ‘I ought, therefore I can,” 
to emphasize the other aspect, which is just as important theoreti- 
cally and much more important practically, “I can, therefore I 
ought.”’ 

In other words, our duty has to be related to our powers, and 
the more power we have the greater is our duty to use that power 
in certain directions. The emphasis in practical life should be put, 
I think, in that direction as much as in the*other. If we are con- 
stantly thinking, “I ought, therefore I can,” we may be shutting 
ourselves down to a very jejune and limited view of morality, be- 
cause we may be limiting our duties to what we feel we ought to do. 
We may be subconsciously limiting our obligations by our sym- 
pathies. The imperative “I ought, therefore I can’’ may lead to 
a very narrow view of moral duty. It may encourage the develop- 
ment of a narrow character, one who is determined to do his duties 
completely and meticulously, but is not generous, openhearted, or 
sympathetic. The difference may be illustrated by the duty of the 
hired nurse to her sick patient, painstakingly fulfilled during the 
hours on which she is on duty, but she is “off at six,’’ whereas the 
other imperative is illustrated by the service of the mother to her 
sick child, which knows nothing of the clock. 

I prefer the attitude of Schopenhauer, Kant’s greatest follower 
in the years immediately succeeding Kant’s death. Schopenhauer 
said that all ethics is based upon sympathy or compassion (Mttleid). 
Without sympathy, or the power to feel directly as other people 
feel, the power to put oneself in the other person’s place, to get 
under his skin, to see the world through his eyes, and understand 
his problems fully, there can be no complete morality. That power 
of sympathy is the precondition of truly moral action. Moral action 
is for the most part fulfilling one’s duties or doing what one ought 
to do towards other members of society. Kant himself and a 
number of other philosophers, including Mill, have considered that 
that is the sole concern of morality, but I think a strong case can 


be made for a widening of that, to include not only an altruistic 


attitude in one’s interpretation of duty towards other people, but 
also an egoistic duty towards oneself. The golden rule, to do unto 
others as we would they should do unto us, sums it up, insisting 
on consideration of duty—not only to others, but to oneself. The 
Biblical phrase “To love thy neighbor as thyself” is very often 
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misinterpreted to mean that one should love one’s neighbor better 
than oneself. 

Kant formulated his moral ideal in two other ways. He showed 
that it could be summed up in the following two injunctions: (1) 
“Act so that the law of thine action can be made law universal,” 
—or, in other words, ‘Whatever you do, do it according to a 
principle which is true for all so that you are not specially privi- 
leged.” (2) “Treat every person as an end and not merely as a 
means.’ This last is a very fundamental formulation. It brings 
out a principle which I shall refer to later when I am dealing with 
political and international considerations, but I want to consider 
it now. Hegel repeated it as follows: “Be a person and treat others 
as persons,” i.e., not merely as means either to one’s own gratifica- 
tion or to the fulfillment of some superpersonal end. Observe that 
this last formulation of Kant does not forbid us to use other people 
as means. It would be a misunderstanding to say that we should 
always treat them as ends and never as means. We are in fact 
constantly using each other as means. We do so whenever we hire 
a porter to carry our luggage. The danger is that we may get so 
used to employing people as means as to forget that each man is 
an end in himself, and it is that end in himself that has to be con- 
sidered in an essential system of ethics. 

But psychologically I am impressed with the opposite system 
of the relationship of obligation to power. Obligation is not always 
as clear-cut as Kant seems to have thought. We are not always 
as completely sure of what our duty is, and we are often influenced 
psychologically in the consideration of our duty by our power or 
our inclination as to what we would like to do. Wish-fulfillment 
comes in here, and that has been recognized by all the moral philoso- 
phers. What they have not recognized, what has become clear 
only within the last half century, is that the mind is not a complete 
unity, that there are at least two parts of the mind that have to 
be considered. There is the conscious mind with its clearly formu- 
lated motives and conscious adjustments of means to ends; and 
there is the subconscious or unconscious mind, the background 
which contains all our past memories,:our primitive instincts, and 
deep-seated wishes, showing themselves not always in their true 
form, but often in distorted ways which can be easily misunderstood 
by the individual himself. 

We must remember that this subconscious or unconscious mind 
is not merely a collection of memories that are passive, like pictures 
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on the walls of a museum, but forces and tendencies still striving 
towards consciousness. All the true unconscious is active, dynamic, 
not merely static, and is always striving to come into consciousness. 
It is unable to reach consciousness in its true form because, being 
primitive, it is out of harmony with the ordered development of 
our present mental life. It is held back by resistances originating 
early in life, which are themselves unconscious, and we know now 
by analysis that they come from other parts of the ego. We may 
call the energy or activity of this part of the mind the Jd as Freud 
called it, taking the word from Groddeck and Nietzsche, meaning 
the impersonal element of the mind. Thus the /d is held to a 
great extent in a state of repression by a mental factor or function, 
previously called the censor, now called the super-ego. The super- 
ego itself is unconscious, but is developed from the ego. The 
ego is that part of the mind that has been organized in view of the 
experience derived from generation to generation in relation to con- 
sciousness. A part of that ego—a very real part—is split off in 
the form of the super-ego. The origin of that super-ego lies in 
the influence of the parents and other adult members of the social 
environment upon the very young child. The child is born into 
a social environment, and its primitive desires and spontaneous 
tendencies are held in check by standards of action that are pre- 
sented to it by its parents and others. These may be presented to 
it quite as much in a spirit of love as in a spirit of disapproval or 
correction. The child may react at first as a rebel, but most normal 
children quickly get over that difficulty by identifying themselves 
with the source of authority, especially if they are met with love 
and affection. That identification means that the ideal of the par- 
ent is taken into their own minds, built up there, and forms a part 
of themselves. Thus the moral law which is imposed upon them 
from without is accepted by them and presently imposed upon them 
by their own will. In other words, they become autonomous or 
self-legislative very early in life. Their autonomy at first is of a 
mechanical nature, not the fully developed conscience of later times, 
but it is the beginnings of the possibility of conscience, and as that 
is formed in early life, we have tension between the super-ego and 
the ego, carrying with it a feeling of duty, of guilt, of disappoint- 
ment, and a number of other emotional reactions. 

The categorical imperative of Kant has been identified by 
Freud, although not in so many words, as the working of the 
Oedipus complex. Quite generally, without going into the detail 
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of it, we mean by the Oedipus complex the tendency of a little 
child to react to his parents in certain ways, to the parent of the 
opposite sex with a dependent love and affection, and to the parent 
of the same sex, at first with opposition, resentment, and hostility, 
which may be quickly followed by the opposite feelings of respect, 
sympathy, and identification. The struggle and conflict represented 
by the Oedipus complex can be resolved in that way, and the natural 
and normal development of the super-ego in the earlier years of 
life may be the result. 

We must not think that the Oedipus complex persists in every 
child. There is a tendency for the complex to be built up, but in 
the normal child it is quickly resolved. Whereas in the Oedipus 
complex we have love developing for the parent of the opposite 
sex and hostility and jealousy towards the parent of the same sex, 
this in the case of the normal child becomes quickly resolved into 
the normal relation of affection and respect to both. A further 
stage in the development of the normal child is his identification 
with the father or the mother, and thus there is laid down in the 
framework of his mind the beginnings of the super-ego. The 
super-ego is a normal development. Before the super-ego is laid 
down, the Oedipus complex may remain in a dissociated state as a 
malformation or pathological residue in the developing mind. In 
that event the super-ego when it is developed will be abnormal. The 
super-ego may take a different form in different people, and may 
be endowed with greater or less energy and be more or less im- 
portant, and in some cases the super-ego may be almost absent. 
This is especially so in some criminal types, where the persons seem 
complete moral defectives, and to have no sense of duty at all ex- 
cept to themselves. 

You may wonder where those who follow this line of research 
obtain all this knowledge. They obtain it from what they learn 
from their patients, who are encouraged to talk things out, so that 
the associations of their very early years are revealed. As one 
listens to patients under analysis one can understand how one thing 
has followed upon another in their lives. In the analysis early 
conflicts are revived and resolved, and it is possible to confirm in 
general the views that Freud has set out on these matters, without 
slavishly adhering to everything he says. 

We have in special forms of mental disorder good illustrations 
of the working of the super-ego—most strikingly in cases of melan- 
cholia. As a rule, a person is not melancholic all the time. The 
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condition does not manifest itself until adolescence or later. The 
attack of melancholia may last for weeks, months or years, and 
then clear up. Simple melancholia is one of the most crippling of 
illnesses at the time of an attack, but when it does clear up it may 
do so very completely. During the attack the person has delusions 
of unworthiness. He is inclined to blame or criticize himself. He 
goes through his past life as with a small toothcomb, finding out 
and recalling the occasions when he was untrue to the moral ideal 
or unfair to others. This can be explained in terms of activation 
of the super-ego. In melancholia the situation is well summed up 
in the metaphor of the upper and nether millstones. The poor ego 
is between the upper and nether millstones of the super-ego, or the 
part of the mind that carries standards of valuation, and the libido, 
that is the primitive desires and tendencies. We find other cases 
of delusion in which the person feels that he is being watched by 
an unknown observer who notes his every act and makes remarks 
upon what he does. He may hear an imaginary voice criticizing 
him or commenting upon his behavior. That again can be ex- 
plained psychologically in the terms of the super-ego. 

It will be clear to you that if this is true, it is the beginning of 
the explanation of conscience, and, further, it helps us to under- 
stand cases of morbid overconscientiousness. Patients suffer from 
overconscientiousness in certain particulars. They become fastidi- 
ously careful in certain aspects of duty, but we find in these cases 
that the overconscientiousness does not spread to their entire life. 
It is directed along a certain line only. If they were overconscien- 
tious about everything, they would be supermoral, which they are 
not. But they are overstraining themselves in certain directions. 
They are straining after a kind of perfection. We can explain the 
state of affairs by the reactions of the child in very early years 
towards the imposition of the moral ideal. The rest of the moral 
life may suffer as the result of this distortion. As a rule, the person 
who is overconscientious in certain ways is underconscientious in 
others. Amusing examples of this could be given. 

_All this is preliminary to a consideration of the categorical im- 
perative. We find numbers of patients faced with a feeling of 
“oughtness” which they cannot satisfy. All cases of overconscien- 
tiousness are of that nature. These people will spend their time 
piling Ossa on Pelion to achieve this moral perfection, and the en- 
deavor occupies more and more of their minds, disturbs their sleep, 
and shows itself in dreams. The idea of morality, therefore, has 
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evidently to be brought into connection with psychological condi- 
tions. We no longer feel that we can lay down the law as we did 
in the form of moral rules and expect everyone to fulfill them so 
that if they do not fulfill them they must expect to feel guilty. 

We have to consider not only the moral law, but the power and 
ability to fulfill it. This does not mean that we attach less import- 
ance to moral standards and ideals, but only that we have sympathy 
and understanding for those who go wrong and fail. This sym- 
pathy and understanding, added to the methods of psychotherapy, | 
may enable the patient, who has been living over again his past 
life, to gain more power. The message of psychotherapy to ethics 
is that freedom of the will is a reality, not a matter of libertarianism, 
but a reality in the sense that the individual has, in his own mind, 

) the possibility, through analysis, of titi the necessary power 
and control. 

Mental control is essential in individual and social life. Indeed, 
there is no real distinction, for we are living in society all the time. 
Our life is penetrated through and through with social influences. 

All psychology is in that sense social psychology. This individual 

control is a matter that is becoming more and more important to 

us. The super-ego is something that is unconscious, and to that 

extent beyond the individual’s control. Everything unconscious 

works mechanically and, as it were, in relative dissociation from 
the rest of the mind. So far as it is unconscious it goes its own 
way, thus leading an autonomous life of its own. The super-ego, 
like the Jd, can only be civilized and made suitable for the cultured 
individual if it is turned into consciousness. We cannot change all 
the /d into consciousness, but we can change some of it into fully 
conscious tendencies. Also we can change our super-ego into a 
; conscious feeling of reasonable duty, so that we not only see what 
we ought to do, but why we should do it, and to that extent we have 
| further power over the working of that super-ego, even though its 


beginnings are lost in the mists of the beginning of the individual 
life. The more analysis that is carried out by the psychologist, if 
carefully, adequately, and skilfully done, the greater will be the 
control which the individual may be given over himself. Self- 

control and self-knowledge are increased, repressed tendencies are 
liberated, thereby again contributing to the increase of self-control 
and self-determinism, and so leading to the freedom of the will 
in the individual. 
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We come now to a very important aspect of the question, 
namely, the group aspect. The group mind may work by the 
identifying of the super-egos of the individuals in the group with 
a leader. Since all the individuals are following the same leader, 
all their super-egos are identified with the ego or ideas of that 
leader. Increased power is thereby given to the leader, and the 
followers also are linked up with one another, so that they become 
a real group. Unfortunately, when individuals get together in a 
group, especially under a leader, or with reference to some particular 
policy or program, the identification and blending which takes 
place has the effect of cancelling out the higher mental powers which 
distinguish one person from another, the higher values of ability, 
insight, and ideals, leaving only the primitive instinctive tendencies. 
People acting in such a group act in a more primitive way than 
they would otherwise do. They are liable to be more emotional ; 
their aims are subject to rapid change; they are fickle, shallow, and 
impulsive; and although for that reason very often ineffective, at 
times they can produce momentarily overwhelming results. 

We have to remember here the international side of the question. 
The formation of such psychological groups within the nation itself 
may not be very serious, because the organization of the nation 
into separate professions, occupations, and interests of all kinds 
acts as a safeguard against the production of a mere mob mentality. 
But when nations begin to react in a hostile way to one another, 
when a feeling of nationalism is aroused and deliberately whipped 
up by so-called leaders, whose unconscious mind is strongly con- 
gruent with the unconsciousness of the majority of their followers, 
and especially when every propagandist method is used to arouse in- 
tense national feeling, we have a regression to a more primitive atti- 
tude towards life. No psychologist who takes morality seriously 
would approve of nationalism. He sees for psychological reasons that 
it cannot be good, it must be bad. Temporarily it may be bene- 
ficial, for sometimes it is right to step back to get a better jump, 
and it was very clear to some of us that that was what the nations 
defeated or disappointed in the last war would have to do. They 
have been doing it with great effect, and we can only hope that the 
spring forward when it takes place will be in the right direction. 

But that the nationalist movement is regressive is obvious. It 
is because I am a psychologist that I have felt so unhappy about 
this question of the attitude of the other nations to the defeated 
powers. We have been always too slow in meeting our adversaries. 
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We have postponed any action to alleviate difficulties until things 
were too late, so that post-war history has been literally like a 
Greek tragedy, wherein the Thyestian banquet leads to the death 
of Agamemnon, his murderess Clytaemnestra is slain by Orestes, 
death following death, one crime leading to another. Why does 
Greek tragedy move us so? It is because it presents to us the 
working of the unconscious, of the fundamental parts of the mind 
not in full control of the conscious personality. The Greeks felt 
that they were in the clutch of necessity, not wholly free. They 
were not free because they did not fully understand themselves. 
The unconscious had too much power over conscious destiny. 

Nationalism tends to develop in poverty-stricken states of bel- 
ligerent type. The natural pugnacity is intensified by war and after- 
war conditions, and not only that, but national pride and the attempt 
at reinstatement in the comity of nations play their part, so that 
the people, instead of living freely under the law, place themselves 
deliberately under a dictator. They choose a leader, always an 
able man, not always a cultured and well-educated man, never a 
man with wide liberal views. The dictator is never a liberal. 
Liberalism produces leaders who are men of peace, not men of 
war. It may be that liberalism will have to reassert itself. That 
force must be available to prevent war has become more and more 
apparent. If we believe in law we must be ready to fight for law, 
just as within the nation, if there is reason to fear a riot, those 
in authority will assemble hundreds, even thousands of police, to 
prevent it. In England we do not need to arm our police, but in 
international affairs other considerations have to apply, and if we 
enlist a single soldier it means that we have given up the idea of 
pacifism. Once having given up that idea and consented to pre- 
ventive arming, a small army is a cruelty to that army. If we are 
going to have an army at all we must have one large enough to 
fulfill our defensive needs, until the nations return to a better spirit 
and subordinate themselves to a system of international law. 

Of course, there is the other side. There are the duties we have 
been neglecting year after year, our failure to alleviate and rectify 
injustice, and to secure harmony among the nations. Instead of 
proceeding along those lines we gave up free trade, we gave up all 
those principles for which we had fought century after century, for 
which our ancestors fought kings and vested interests in the name 
of freedom. One form of freedom in our industrial life was free 
interchange of commodities in an open market, under a system of 
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division of labor. We held on to it as long as we could but we 
gave it up, perforce, after the war. Nation after nation has been 
drawing its skirts around itself and erecting tariff walls against its 
neighbors, and economic war, which is half way to actual war, has 
been going on all this time. How can the vicious circle be broken? 
Only by deliberate reorganization and a real effort to see other 
people’s difficulties as through their own eyes, and, still more im- 
portant, to understand ourselves more clearly than we do. 

Although Great Britain is a peaceful country, we are probably 
ready to fight on certain occasions—I say probably, because funda- 
mentally we are all pacifists now, and regard war as an unmiti- 
gated evil. As things stand, however, while we may be prepared 
to fight in certain extreme circumstances, we must take care not 
to have our aggressive instincts called out by propaganda for a 
wrong cause. We must beware of our own aggressiveness. I 
wrote about that some time ago in letters to The Times (1934) 
and a very well-known anthropologist, no longer with us, wrote in 
criticism of my view protesting that there was no such thing as native 
pugnacity in human nature. He talked about the mild savage. Yet 
this particular man was himself the most pugnacious person I have 
ever met. The great majority of people are kind to one another 
on social occasions and when there is no reason for discord, but 
given a cause, the feeblest and meekest person will feel surprising 
pugnacity, though he may not always have the courage to show it 
openly. We are not only pugnacious, we are also acquisitive; we 
are all of us tempted to strive for more than our share. Plato in 
his Republic summed it up in one word: 7Acovef{a —wanting more 
than one’s share. That is one fundamental cause of war, as Plato 
thought. 

Aristotle defined justice as ‘oa rows ioors —equals to the equal. 
But Aristotle did not consider that all were equal. He believed in 
a master morality and a slave morality, as did Nietzsche. I would 
prefer a modern generalization as a definition of justice: “From 
everyone according to his power, to everyone according to his 
need.” That has been modified to read: “From everyone according 
to his power, to everyone according to his work,” but unfortu- 
nately a lot of people can do very little work, and they have to be 
considered. 

The question of ethics has to be considered both in relation to 
economics and to psychology. Perhaps the factors that are most 
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important in bringing about wars between nations are economic 
factors. But men have psychological tendencies that also must be 
gratified—the love of honor, the love of prestige, the love of power, 
patriotism, and the feeling of identity with one’s nation. All these 
may be very powerful forces and lead to action. Psychological 
factors therefore have to be considered as well as economic factors 
in these matters. 

I am speaking entirely for myself, but what I say is based on 
a good deal of thinking over many years. I have come to the 
view that all collectivist movements will have to be very seriously 
modified in the future if they are to be successful in relation to human 
nature. They are neglecting human nature in its laws. More than 
that, they tend to outrage the fundamental rule of ethics, which 
I have already stated in Kant’s phrase, ‘““Treat everyone as an end 
and never merely as a means.” Collectivism tends to treat every- 
one as a means towards an end, such as the existence and aggran- 
dizement of the State or of an international system. That means 
a stepping back to a more primitive form of organization. In 
one sense, we are indeed going back to before the time of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. We are going back upon liberalism by adopt- 
ing a collectivism which is ready to accept dictators, communist or 
fascist, instead of allowing free play for the liberty of the indi- 
vidual. I would earnestly plead for a return to the main line of 
liberal progress, the replacement of arbitrary power from above by 
the majesty of the law. Unfortunately the old liberals themselves 
got caught up in the conception of laissez faire, about which Her- 
bert Spencer was so keen. That is the idea of letting competition 
have its way in the open market. We know now that that is im- 
possible for various reasons, and that a certain amount of control 
is necessary. But the widely open market is the surest way of 
adjusting the claims of different forms of industry, with the neces- 
sary complement of the principle of division of labor. When we 
put the law universal in the place of dictatorship of any kind then 
we are fulfilling the Kantian position. That, moreover, allows of 
advance, because laws themselves can be changed, allowing of ever 
more delicate adaptation to new situations and demands. Laws are 
changed as they are found to bear hardly on one or other section of 
the population, and democracy has the power at its disposal of 
bringing about such changes in the law. That is the justification 
for a legislature which is constantly changing and reshaping the 
laws. We as psychologists are interested in that process, because 
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ic we are thinking of how the individual can obey the law. Where 
ye the law is too harsh in a certain direction it must be capable of 
r, modification in relation to the needs, abilities, and powers of those 
e who are called upon to obey it. 
al I go further and say that one reason why the League of Na- 
“s tions has been passing through such difficult times is that although 

it has a judiciary machinery, it has no legislature. It has certain : 
n laws which need to be changed by a free vote in relation to circum- 
ie stances and the results of experience, and for that there appears 
ly to be no adequate provision. Although ethical rules are after a 
n universal pattern, they emerge in practical life in relation to in- 
n dividual experience. Although morality has an eternal or supra- 
h temporal element in it, nevertheless, we can only discover it grad- 
d ually, in process of time. It is indeed abstract and a priori, but we 
y- learn the principles of a true morality from our ever widening 
1- experience. It is for us to work in order that the nations may be- 
1s come good members, not of a super-state, but of an international 
n society in obedience to universal law. 
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THE PSYCHOTIC AND PREPSYCHOTIC 
CHARACTER* 


THOMAS V. MOORE 


The Catholic University of America 


In a previous study by the writer of the correlation of symptoms 
of the mental disorders, it was found that, out of forty symptoms, 
one could form four groups of an emotional, and one of a cognitive, 
character.’ Underlying each group the Spearman tetrad difference 
technique demonstrated the presence of an underlying common fac- 
tor. The unity of the underlying factor does not necessarily imply 
anything simple and incapable of resolution into more ultimate units ; 
but it does indicate that the group of symptoms which possess one 
and the same general factor is united by a common matrix of 
causality. 

It was further found that when the common factors of the groups 
were intercorrelated, there was a super-general factor underlying 
all the syndromes of the group. 

The factors in the mental disorders found by our analysis were 
not without intimate relation to the clinical entities of psychiatry. 

What we termed the catatonic syndrome picked out cases of 
catatonic dementia praecox ; the deluded and hallucinated syndrome 
picked out cases of paranoid dementia praecox; the euphoria- 
irritability syndrome picked out cases of manic excitement; the syn- 
drome of constitutional hereditary depression picked out cases of 
anxious depression. Ore could statistically fuse with these anxious 
depressions the retarded depressions, which, on the surface, present 
a very different picture. 

The question then arose, what is the relation between the char- 
acter traits of the psychosis and the prepsychotic character of the 


* Preliminary report of a study undertaken for the Unitary Traits Commission 
on a grant made by the Carnegie Corporation. Abstract of a paper read at the 
November, 1936, meeting of the Baltimore-Washington Section of the American 
Psychological Association. 

* The essential psychoses and their fundamental syndromes, Studies in Psychol- 
ogy and Psychiatry, 1933, 3, 3. 
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patient? Can any type of character manifest with equal facility 
any type of psychosis? The answer to this question might not only 
throw some light on certain problems of psychiatry, but also open 
a valuable approach to the study of character. 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


We first prepared a series of questions which might be supposed 
to throw some light on the prior existence of psychotic symptoms, 
or their analogues, in the previous history of the patient. Thus, 
for instance, if the psychotic picture is dominated by anxiety, was 
the patient a prey to peculiar fears, worries, and scrupulosity in his 
prepsychotic existence? ‘Tearfulness is associated with anxiety in 
the psychotic condition; is it so associated in the prepsychotic? If 
the patient’s psychosis is dominantly characterized by mutism, did 
he get on the outs and refuse to talk before he manifested signs of 
his present mental disorder ? 

We were also aided in the preparation of the points to be inves- 
tigated by the factors in character found by Sister Rosa McDonough.’ 

It seems to us that previous studies of the prepsychotic char- 
acter have picked the traits to be studied without any regard to their 
being associated or not by any bonds that have been made statisti- 
cally evident. 

The answers to the questions, finally selected, could in general 
be obtained only from the relatives and friends of the patient, who 
had been intimately associated with him for a long time prior to the 
outbreak of his disorder. 

Our investigation, therefore, involved two types of work: (1) A 
study of the patient by personal interview, conversation with the 
nurse in the ward who knew him most intimately, and the available 
history. This enabled one to chart accurately his symptoms and 
enabled us to find out which of our syndromes, if any, he manifested, 
and so to obtain a diagnosis. (2) An interview with the relatives. 
If two or more relatives came to the hospital for the interview, each 
question was propounded to the group and discussed before the 
examiner. We soon found that it was necessary to explain our 
questions and to make use of synonyms for many of the relatives. 

The person interviewed will sometimes answer a question with 
a very emphatic no or yes. If, on questioning, one could be sure 
that he understood the question, the trait was recorded as definitely 
present or even very marked. The person interviewed was repeatedly 
® Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry, 1929, 2, 4. 
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asked for examples of the patient’s behavior, so that the examiner 
might decide on the presence or absence of a trait. The examiner in 
this way recorded traits on a five-point scale, as average, a little 
above or below average, or very markedly present or absent. It is 
intended that coefficients of association or tetrachoric correlations 
will eventually be worked out between the various character traits 
and psychotic symptoms and syndromes. 


To get some idea of the character syndromes of non-psychotic 
individuals, we are getting various individuals to rate their normal 
relatives. Here it is feasible for two raters to obtain ratings from 
the same individual, and so check the reliability of the results. A 
preliminary measure gives a correlation between raters of .96, or an 
index of reliability of .98. 


PRELIMINARY RESULTS 


Inspection of our results so far obtained indicates quite definitely 
that our group of “‘non-sociable” traits are associated with one an- 
other and with the syndrome of catatonic dementia praecox. That 
is, the pre-catatonic does not like to be with people constantly, but 
rather alone by himself; he prefers indoor things rather than out- 
of-door sports and dances. He is not a good mixer. He does not 
make friends easily. He was inclined to get on the outs and refuse 
to talk even before his psychotic condition; and when things do not 
go his way he is likely to say what is the use of trying and give up 
and quit, rather than fight things out to their termination. 

Quite different from the catatonic dementia praecox patient is 
the one suffering from manic excitement. His prepsychotic char- 
acter has a tendency to marked sociability. He is quite the reverse 
in this trait from the non-sociable catatonic. Furthermore, he has 
a tendency to irritability both in his psychotic and prepsychotic tem- 
perament. He is prone to have difficulty and quarrels with members 
of his own family and those outside. He is often angry and ex- 
presses it by loud talk and violent words. He is often a busy-body, 
rushing about from one thing to another. 

The one suffering from an anxious depression is likely to have 
been subject to worry all his life. He has lain awake many a night, 
thinking of his troubles. He is not necessarily fearful. Abnormal 
fears seemed to be conditioned by environmental experience rather 
than the expression of inherent character traits. 


So far we have not found the analogue in the prepsychotic tem- 
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perament of the “deluded and hallucinated syndrome” which is the 
essential feature of paranoid dementia praecox. 

Inspection of the temperament ratings of non-psychotic indi- 
viduals shows that some of them fall into the groups which are 
characteristic of certain psychoses. In other words, we can say 
definitely of certain individuals that they are potential catatonics, or 
manics, or anxious depressions. This does not mean that we can 
as yet predict that they will develop these psychoses. 

It is quite possible that all individuals show a more or less pro- 
nounced trend to some one of the psychoses, but only a fraction of 
humanity actually develop mental disorders. 

It may, however, be possible to develop a rating of temperament 
which will show that if an individual shows a sufficient trend towards 
a psychosis that he is very likely to develop a psychotic condition. 


PROPHYLAXIS 


Our rating scale is capable of pointing out certain temperamental 
defects which are the larval stages of various psychoses. These 
temperamental defects can be overcome and a more stable character 
developed. It is suggested that studies of temperament be under- 
taken in high school and college, and students be shown what meas- 
ures should be taken as a prophylaxis against mental disorder. 


THEORETICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


There is a good deal of work now being done on the physiology 
of the emotions. From this we now know that there is a center for 
sham rage in the thalamus. Ergotoxin seems to be capable of par- 
alyzing cortical inhibitions of this center.* One of my patients with 
narcolepsy, whose condition was relieved by Benzedrine sulphate, 
complained of extreme irritability in narcoleptic seizures. Can we 
suppose that the manic prepsychotic temperament is one that is due 
to inadequate cortical control of the thalamic centers? 

If the thalamic rage center is destroyed, there results a state of 
quiescence which bears some external resemblance to the catatonic 
stupor.* Is there any real foundation for this analogy? 

Co-operation between psychologists, physiologists, and psychi- 
atrists may throw a great deal of light on the normal physiology of 
the emotions and its role in various psychotic conditions. 


* Taylor, Weld, and Sykes, Amer. J. Physiol., 1935, 113, 129. 

“Cf. P. Bard, A diencephalic mechanism for the expression of rage with special 
reference to the sympathetic nervous system, Amer. J. Physiol., 1928, 84, 490-515. 
Bard himself does not call attention to the analogy of the quiescent stage (follow- 
ing the removal of the sham rage reflex center) with a catatonic condition. 
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It will be recalled that we pointed out that in each of our syn- 
dromes there was a general factor common to and found only in the 
group, and a super-general factor present in all the groups. It may 
be possible that the group common factor is the temperament of 
the individual, and the super-general factor is the sum of precip- 
itating causes which may bring on any of the essential psychoses. 
Whether or not it brings on this or that specific psychosis depends 
on the native temperament of the individual affected. 


IMAGINATION AND THE NONSENSE 
SYLLABLE: A CLINICAL APPROACH 


R. W. PICKFORD 
Glasgow 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper is a short study of imagination as revealed by certain 
fantasies which were collected during classwork on memory exper- 
iments with nonsense syllables. For many purposes the following 
classification of imaginative processes is convenient. They may be 
termed appreciative, when highly organized objects such as works 
of art are understood and valued ; interpretative, when relatively un- 
organized objects, such as clouds or burning coals in a fire, are trans- 
formed in the subject’s mind in accordance with his fantasies; and 
creative, when objects like pictures, music, ships, or scientific and 
philosophical theories, are actually constructed through the expression 
of the subject’s inventive tendencies. It is, of course, impossible to 
draw sharp distinctions between these modes of imagination, but, at 
the purely appreciative end of the scale, that which is understood and 
valued is found fully expressed already in certain objects, and, at 
the other end, objects have to be made specially to express the 
creative ideas and values; between these extremes there is the inter- 
mediate region of interpretative imagination. In terms of this clas- 
sification, the present paper concerns interpretative imagination and 
its basis in the traits and tendencies of the individuals concerned. 

James Ward? points out that Ebbinghaus invented the three- 
letter nonsense syllable (of which many examples will be given 
later) for his memory experiments in order to overcome the diffi- 
culty that ordinary words and verbal passages have far too many 
pre-established associations to be the basis for exact experiments. 
Bartlett? discusses the same problem and insists that the simplifica- 
tion on the stimulus side obtained by the use of nonsense syllables 
may often be misleading, because it gives an appearance of scientific 


J. Ward, Psychological principles (Cambridge, 1918), 222 f. 
*F. C. Bartlett, Remembering (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 2-7. 
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exactitude but ignores the important subjective conditions of re- 
sponse which underlie all reactions. There is no way, he says, of 
ridding stimuli of meaning so long as they remain capable of arous- 
ing human response, and he thinks the associations set up by non- 
sense syllables may often be much more odd and variable from 
person to person than those set up by normal words and sentences. 

It is well known that ink blots and other “meaningless” material 
can be used to evoke fantasies which represent to some extent the 
individual's temperamental qualities, character traits, and imagin- 
ative gifts.* Such material can probably be used for diagnostic pur- 
poses, as by Rorschach, who made one of the most interesting series 
of standardized ink blots, but it is also well known to be very difficult 
to evaluate quantitatively the results of such tests. The writer does 
not wish to suggest that nonsense syllables would be better test 
material than ink blots, though they might possibly be good as sup- 
plementary material. The fantasies discussed in this paper are of 
interest because of their richness, because data are available con- 
cerning some of their meanings, and because they were all obtained 
by the use of nonsense syllables, which may be used like words for 
free-association, but are often supposed to be meaningless. These 
fantasies illustrate to some extent the kind and range of imaginative 
interpretations which can be made of such material, intentionally 
and otherwise. They show the importance of the social aspects of 
experiments and tests, and of psychoanalytic interpretations of fan- 
tasies ; they also illustrate how learning and remembering stereotyped 
syllables may be affected by emotional tendencies, and the surprising 
clarity with which personal traits and conflicts may express them- 
selves in simple acts of imagination. 


Pic-NosE AND MINoR FANTASIES 


Many nonsense syllables suggest almost obvious meanings, and 
it is difficult to make up satisfactory lists of syllables which do not 
contain a few which appear as parts of words. If a set is invented 
by one person, he may exclude all the syllables which suggest words 
to him, but this is no guarantee that another person will not find 
meanings which the inventor seems to have overlooked. Probably it 
is not possible to be sure that a set of syllables contains absolutely 
no members which might be meaningful to somebody. The writer 
had an Indian student in one of his classes, who laughed heartily 


*W. Stern, Cloud pictures: a new method for testing imagination, Charact. & 
Person., 1937, 6, 132-146. 
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over the set of syllables which he was asked to learn, and said that 
some of them were like familiar words in his own language—but 
he would not tell the class what they meant. Even when we work | 
within the limits of a given language, however, the imagination is 
highly flexible, and surprising interpretations of apparently un- 
promising material are sometimes made. The syllable bov would 
frequently mean either bovril, as it did for one subject in a class 
experiment, or something to do with bovine animals, and most 
people would agree that it should be excluded from a list of meaning- 
less syllables. Similarly hoc meant hock, for another subject, but 
why should it not have had a Latin interpretation, hoc? The reason 
was that it came next to cak, and hoc-cak was interpreted as hock 
cask. Most people would have rejected hoc in making a meaning- 
less list, but not cak. We do not know for certain, but there is a 
strong suspicion that the pair hoc-cak was interpreted hock cask 
because of some dominant fantasy, and not because of the like- 
ness of hoc to hock, or because of the technical errors that the let- 
ter c and the sound of k are repeated in the two syllables. It is to 
a certain extent a speculation, but slightly unexpected interpretations 
of hoc and of cak suggest that the subject unconsciously tended to 
express himself in terms of casks of wine, and that his fantasies 
actively had appropriated those syllables. When considered from this 
point of view, the imagination seems to be much more than a system 
of associations or a process of apprehending relations. The asso- 
ciation of hoc to hock by similarity of sound, and the relation of 
wine and cask, at the back of the subject’s mind, may have been no 
more than opportunities for his unconscious fantasies to express 
themselves. 


In the same class the pairs of syllables had-wex and ril-gek 
were interpreted respectively as Hardy’s Wessex and Greek Religion 
by two other students. If we ask the question why the subjects 
should have thought of those things, it is fairly easy to answer that 
the interpretations were based on strong similarity of sound, but it 
is important also to have certain other data. For example, the stu- 
dent who thought of Hardy’s Wessex was himself keenly interested 
in Thomas Hardy, and this is the reason why he did not think of 
hard wax, as he might if he had been an ear specialist, a beekeeper, 
or a hand in a polish factory; or of hard whacks, if he had been a 
schoolboy. Similarly the student who thought of Greek Religion was 
interested in the Classics. If he had been a zoologist he might have 
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thought of real Gecko. We may draw the conclusion that imagina- 
tion is an active expression of personal interests and fantasies, and 
that the apparatus of logical associations and relationships, and such 
trifling details as that the syllable had, which appeared in the pair 
had-wex, was already a genuine English word, are of little impor- 
tance in comparison with these interests and fantasies. 
The pair of syllables pog-nej was interpreted as pig-nose by 
another student in the same class. This is a more puzzling problem. 
There are so many possibilities for the interpretation of pog and 
nej, of which perhaps the most obvious are pogrom and Nijinsky, 
that we feel some confidence that the subject’s choice was an uncon- 
scious expression of some importance to him. Pog and nej would 
perhaps not have been excluded by many inventors of meaningless 
syllables, and yet they are both inviting to the imagination, possibly 
in virtue of the very indefiniteness which makes them passable as 
meaningless. The fantasy of pig-nose, however, seems almost with- 
out doubt to be an insult. We ask at once: who was being insulted 
when those words came into the student’s mind? This raises the 
whole problem of the social situation of the psychology class and the 
memory experiment. The interpretation pig-nose seems to be not 
merely an expression of a student’s personal interest, as Hardy’s 
Wessex was, but a fantasy unconsciously meant for somebody. Pri- 
marily we may suppose pig-nose was intended for the student’s 
neighbor ; perhaps, indeed, it was for a particular neighbor ; possibly 
for the experimenter for whom this student was acting as subject; 
even more likely, for the class instructor. It is the sort of thing a 
schoolboy would shout at his teacher, if not within hearing, but 
which a university student, who is trying to be a grown-up man, 
would perhaps find himself thinking involuntarily when in the pres- 
ence of a lecturer. The nonsense syllables seem to have given him 
the opportunity of recording his thoughts, and of telling them to 
the very person for whom they were intended. The problem as to 
why a student should find himself thinking of the word pig-nose 
in the presence of his teacher is a complex one. The simplest ex- 
planation is that he is likening his teacher to a coarse and obstinate 
animal, lacking in intelligence and human sympathy; but when we 
) know that none of these attributes is true of the teacher in question, 
we are puzzled more than ever. Psychoanalytic ideas may have to 
be used before we can understand why the syllables pog and nej 
seemed like pig-nose to this particular student. 
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THE FANTASY OF THE APE AND THE BANANA 


Ward* quotes the following list of nonsense syllables as an 
example of the sort of material used by Ebbinghaus: bam, rit, por, 
sig, nef, gud; but he adds a very shrewd comment in a footnote. 
“In fact, however,” he says, “it is practically impossible altogether 
to exclude old associations. The syllables just given, for example, 
suggested to one person: baboon laughs in order to signify ‘good’ 
and called up a picture of an ape eating a banana. Div, nur suggested 
‘divine nature’ to one, and ‘diviner’ to another.” To Ward the pic- 
ture of the ape and the banana and its meaning may have seemed no 
more than old associations ; but at the present day, although we know 
nothing of the person who had this image, not even whether it was 
a man or woman, we cannot help thinking that the fantasy was of 
profound importance in that person’s life. The nonsense syllables 
had stimulated meanings which a normal sentence, by its very def- 
initeness, might have excluded or left untouched. It is significant, 
too, that the writer has clearly remembered for twelve years these 
syllables and the image of the ape eating a banana. Bartlett’s gen- 
eralizations are very sound: the meanings of nonsense syllables may 
be more remarkable and extraordinary than those of grammatical 
sentences. With the fantasy of the ape and the banana in mind, 
together with the meanings of nonsense syllables mentioned in the 
previous section, it will be worth while to examine several more sets 
of nonsense syllables and fantasies in order to see why they were 
as surprisingly significant to certain students as they were. We 
might speculate about the meaning of the ape and the banana, but it 
will be more satisfactory to turn to material about which we have 
concrete data. 


THE FANTASY OF THE LEAKING KEG 


The following set of nonsense syllables was invented by a man 
student : bex, ciy, sod, feb, gid, hef, kag, lek, mih, loz. The syllables 
were then learned by another student, and in the discussion which 
followed this experiment he gave the interpretation which had come 
to him while learning them. The reader may object, at this point, 
that some of the nonsense syllables are bad ones, that they are too 
much like real words. The reader is asked, however, to consider 
which of them could reasonably be retained after the exclusion of 
the “meaningful” syllables. The student who learned this set could 


* Ibid. 
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not have retained any as meaningless, because he interpreted them 
as follows: 


bex, ciy zod, feb gid, hef, kag, lek mih, loz 
Bex City (the date) God have a keg with aleak (rude exclamation) 


It should be added that the experiment was done in February, 
and ‘‘Zod Feb” was an imaginary way of naming the day, something 
like Ides of March. The student lived in a town in the speech of 
whose inhabitants the glottal stop is common, and hence “‘ciy’’ was 
readily interpreted ‘“‘ci’y” and thence “city.” “Bex City’’ was some- 
thing like “Mexico City.” The student was a young man who had 
quickly established a friendly relationship with his psychology 
teacher, because he had not the slightest compunction in asking very 
disconcerting questions, though in a most friendly way, or in con- 
tradicting the lecturer with a frank good humor which entertained 
the whole class. He was one of those lucky rebels who have suc- 
ceeded in combining a highly aggressive attitude to authorities of all 
kinds with the most refreshing friendliness. It would require little 
insight into this student’s unconscious mind to see that the real 
meaning of “gid, hef, kag, lek” for him was not “God have a keg 
with a leak,”’ but “God IS a keg with a leak”; and for his uncon- 
scious mind the particular god who was no better than a leaking keg 
in this situation seems to have been the teacher who (for the time 
being) was pretending that one could learn nonsense syllables as if 
they were meaningless. His fantasy seems to say, “If you are pre- 
tending that this set of syllables is meaningless, you are a leaking 
keg,’ followed by the insolent exclamation “My Loz!” Unfortu- 
nately it is not possible to go further into the analysis of this fantasy, 
but, if we were to try to trace the student’s aggression to its source, 
we should have to go back a long way to his infantile experiences. 
The psychology class and the learning experiment were not the be- 
ginning of his rebellion. The leaking keg seems to be a urinary 
fantasy. It is, perhaps, equivalent to the schoolboy phrase, “‘You’re 
wet!” 

The fantasy of the leaking keg is important in the present con- 
text because it was evoked in a somewhat aggressive but normally 
capable student, and profoundly affected his performance in a simple 
memory test carried out with ostensibly meaningless material. The 
student remembered the set of ten syllables clearly a year later, and 
quoted them and the fantasy from memory. The fantasy is also of 
great interest because it shows how vividly the peculiar combination 
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of aggressive and friendly traits in this student’s character could 
express themselves in his imagination. 


THE FANTASY OF THE PocK-MARKED SLAVE 
The Ten Syllables and the Fantasy 


At the same experimental class the following set of nonsense 
syllables was invented by a woman student: jod, kug, poc, fam, bik, 
lar, nub, gef, por, hin. Another woman student learned this set, and 
the fantasy meaning they had for her will be discussed in some de- 
tail. She wrote the following reports of the experiment, at the time 
and later. 


At the time: “This list, after two readings, called up a definite image with 
specific meanings for certain words. 


jod }omes the introduction, and were 


kug imaged as the top of a frame. 

poc—pock-marked. Whole picture :—A pock-marked slave 
fam—Latin famulus—slave. riding a bicycle, with a household god 
bik—bicycle. under his arm. 


lar—lares (cf. lares et penates). 


Note: This absurdity was, and still is, vivid in the incongruity of the 
Roman tunic and environment of the slave, with his chromium-plated bicycle. 
His tunic was edged with a key design in purple, and the ‘god’ was a carved 
wooden image. 


nub 

gef \ _imaged as the bottom of the frame. This frame was apparently oak, 
por { with streaky markings.” 

hin 


Eight weeks later: “Recall of this list was perfect after a week, except 
for the transposition of fam and poc, and after eight weeks is so still, owing 
to the image.” 

A year later: “The list was relearned after only one repetition, although 
a year has elapsed. The image has never been forgotten, although of the 
nonsense syllables there were remembered before relearning only ‘- - - fam - 
lar, nub, gef, por, hin,’ with a consciousness of the gaps and of their meaning 
content.” 


Notes about the Fantasy 


This fantasy of a pock-marked slave, riding a bicycle and carry- 
ing a household god under his arm, was so vivid and unusual that the 
writer invited the student to make some notes about it. She agreed 
that it was highly significant to her, and wrote the following notes: 
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“Pock-marked—Jean Wright’s face—the time at Strathpeffer5 when her 
father had been treating her for bad acne and her cheeks were burnt red. 
How I loathed those affairs and liked them at the same time, because I was 
both unimportant and conspicuous. Same feeling re J. W., because she is 
socially more important and personally less outstanding—all that business of 
feeling inferior and perpetually trying to compensate. Ugh! 

“Slave—woman—before marriage under her father, after it worried by 
her husband—subordination—I want recognition of the intellectual equality 
of the sexes, but I don’t want to be independent and responsible altogether. 
Double attitude in me, wanting both to be dominated by my man and to be 
a free person. 


“Bicycle—swirling down a road—I love fast movement—I’d like to come 
to Varsity on a bicycle—still more I’d like to ride there on horseback—think 
how people would stare and how notorious I’d be—I can’t ride really well 
though: only most people can’t ride at all—it’s another manifestation of the 
desire to prove my own superiority in defence against feeling inferior. 

“Household god—I suppose that having household gods signifies rever- 
ence for the family—utter bunk—everyone needs to get free frora the thrall 
of parents—I’m sorry for the parents, though—it’s more difficult in Scotland 
than in England—if I were away from home I’d be a lot better and a lot 
happier. Curse this money question—I used to have death wishes re my 
father because I wanted his money. Don’t care now, nothing seems very 
worth while, and I’d rather do something to earn anything I get and not be 
beholden to or kept by anyone. 

“Under his arm—all tucked up and taken care of—I feel ambivalent about 
that too, to be taken care of means not to be free, and I want to be free and 
safe at the same time. 


“The whole picture—ancient Rome—people were the same in those days 
as they are now—that slave is probably quite at home with his master—he’ll 
get a row when he gets back—probably all this anxiety as to the rights of 
individuals is rot—people are happy whether they are self-governing or not 
—the position of that slave is much like mine at home—I’m tired of being 
subject to other people’s decisions and I want to be autonomous and a 
person.” 


Discussion of the Fantasy 


Less speculation is required to interpret the fantasy of the pock- 
marked slave than was needed for the fantasy of the leaking keg, 
because we have more material supplied by the person concerned. 
Certainly the pock-marked slave fantasy is very revealing of the life 
of the woman who had it. The nonsense syllables lent themselves 
admirably to this fantasy, just as the first set lent themselves to the 
fantasy of the leaking keg, and the set quoted by Ward lent them- 


* Person’s name and place name altered to avoid recognition. 
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selves to the picture of an ape eating a banana. From such fantasies 
we can see to a certain extent the sort of tendencies which sometimes 
make nonsense syllables even more meaningful than grammatical 
sentences. 

The whole emotional background of the student was working 
behind the fantasy of the pock-marked slave. The idea of being 
pock-marked was connected with memories of a friend whose face 
had been burnt red by her father, who was a doctor, in an attempt 
to cure acne. The subject seems to have identified herself with the 
friend, and the operation being performed on the friend seems to 
have symbolized a possible and imaginary operation which her own 
father, also a doctor, might have performed on herself. The friend 
was socially more important than herself but personally less out- 
standing. Through an identification with her friend she seems to 
have felt as important as the friend in the conference at which they 
were both visitors, and still as outstanding as her usual self; but she 
was afraid of the operation being performed by her friend’s father, 
who, like her own father, was a doctor. No wonder that she loathed 
and liked “‘those affairs” at the same time; they excited a fear of 
paternal mastery together with a longing for the importance asso- 
ciated symbolically with that mastery of her friend. 

The word slave was associated with the problem of being a 
woman and having to submit to the control of her father because she 
was unmarried and dependent on him. Unfortunately the problem 
would not, for her, be solved by marriage, because she felt the same 
difficulties of dependence and authority would then be repeated with 
her husband replacing her father. The only hope would be inde- 
pendence of male control, and therefore she wanted the intellectual 
equality of the sexes to be recognized. Nevertheless, she did not 
want to be quite free of masculine authority—she wanted to be dom- 
inated by her man and to be free at the same time. It is remarkable 
that all these ideas connected with the pock-marked slave should have 
been stimulated into action by the two syllables poc and fam. Slight 
knowledge of French would have made most people interpret fam 
as having something to do with hunger. It is not at all unlikely that 
the idea of hunger, in the form of sex-hunger, entered unconsciously 
into this woman’s fantasy. The slave was a sex-hungry slave dom- 
inated by her father. 

The syllable bik easily suggested bicycle; but for this subject it 
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had an elaborate and special set of meanings connected with the 
pleasure of “swirling down a road,” and with the desire to make 
herself notorious by riding to the university on a bicycle (almost 
unheard-of in the town in question) or, even better, on horseback. 
This would prove her superiority to the average woman, even though 
she could not ride well on horseback; it would prove her power to 
control the horse, itself a symbol of masculine power. 


The syllable Jar was associated with the Latin lares et penates, 
and meant a household god. The idea of household gods she con- 
nected with reverence for the family and this she hated, calling it 
“utter bunk.’’ She thought everyone needed to be freed from it, 
though she felt sorrow for the parents. The household god fantasy 
reminded her of death wishes directed towards her father; she 
wanted his money, which was a symbol of his power and of his 
sexual potency. She recalled that these wishes had given place to an 
indifference in which she wanted to escape even that responsibility 
and to be beholden to nobody. The household god was largely a 
fantasy of herself, like the pock-marked slave, and its position of 
being tucked under the slave’s arm presumably came from an identi- 
fication of the slave with her father, who had her tucked away in 
protection. The slave was therefore both herself and her father, and 
the household god both symbolized veneration of family life and 
was herself. The identifications are complex, and seem to involve 
her own fantasy wish to be like or to usurp her father. Again she 
was ambivalent in attitude, because she wished for the protection 
symbolized by being tucked under her slave-like father’s arm, so that 
she should not have a fall, and yet wished to be free—which would 
mean a crash in all likelihood. This expressed her fear of the free- 
dom which she so much wanted. She was afraid of the release of 
her own imprisoned and frustrated impulses and desires. 

Finally, the whole picture was interpreted as showing that the 
state of women is no better today than it was in ancient Rome; and 
she had a strong tendency to turn towards the possible resolution of 
the whole group of problems, by saying that freedom is not worth 
having, and that although she was tired of being controlled by other 
people, she might be as happy under such conditions as under any 
others. This is a remarkably revealing system of fantasies, and, 
although we cannot undertake a fuller analysis of it here, sufficient 
has been said to show how much meaning there may be in ten non- 
sense syllables. 
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It may be objected that this set of syllables cannot be regarded 
as having been so meaningful as a coherent and conventional sen- 
tence might have been, because the fantasy itself was both incoherent 
and unconventional. There were no chromium-plated bicycles in the 
days of Roman slaves, even if it was possible for such a slave to go 
off with a household god under his arm. It must be said, however, 
that this very incoherence clearly expressed the anomalies of the 
student’s position at home—anomalies created by her own ambivalent 
attitudes and by the problems of family solidarity in Scotland. The 
incongruent chromium-plated bicycle represented her bid for free- 
dom, breaking down the Scottish conventions just as it broke into 
the Roman fantasy; but, unfortunately, the household god, repre- 
senting herself, was being taken home again. The very incongruities 
of the fantasy are vividly expressive of her conflicts. 

The syllables jod and kug, which formed an introduction and the 
top of the frame, and the series nub, gef, por, hin, which were imaged 
as the bottom of the frame, are a little difficult to understand. It 
seems that they must have meant more to the subject than she knew. 
The first two may have been a kind of title to the picture, and the 
last four may have been a legend written on the frame beneath. 
However, the problem consciously before the student was to mem- 
orize the ten nonsense syllables, and by splitting them up into three 
sets, an introduction, a central fantasy and a frame-bottom, the 
whole ten were reduced to three easily apprehended and remembered 
groups. It will be recalled that much the same happened in the first 
set, which was split into four groups: the city name, the date, the 
central fantasy, and the rude exclamation. 

Summarizing the fantasy of the pock-marked slave, we may per- 
haps view it as a combined castration and incest fantasy which ex- 
pressed failure to resolve the Electra complex. The student wished 
in fantasy to be carried off by her father. She was then the house- 
hold god and he the slave to that god, and he was riding a bicycle 
which was a substitute for a horse and represented male sexual 
potency. In another fantasy condensed into the same imagery, how- 
ever, she herself was the slave to the household god, and, like her 
friend who had acne, she was pock-marked. In this fantasy she 
escaped, and, carrying the household god with her, usurped her 
father’s position and became a man slave. She was then guilty, and 
the guilt is expressed in the pock-marks, which are significant be- 
cause they symbolize the possibility of a corrective operation by her 
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father, like that carried out on her friend for acne. This operation 
was a fantasy of castration, and would have reduced the escaped 
male slave again to the feminine and submissive position. Since, in 
the fantasy, she carries the household god home with her, we may 
say that this god is always with her, and there is no real escape. She 
will have to go back home and face the hated consequences ; the slave, 
as she says, will “get a row when he gets back.’’ She will have to 
accept the feminine role, which is felt to be inferior. The frustra- 
tions of the Electra complex are shown unresolved in the fantasy, 
and she sagely remarks that marriage would make no difference, and 
deplores her continual and fruitless struggle with feelings of in- 
feriority. The operation, however, which burnt her friend’s face 
red, also symbolized the excitement of incest which was desired un- 
consciously, and the two meanings of this operation are condensed 
into the one symbol of treatment for acne. 

Further pursuit of the fantasy to its deep sources would be of 
great interest in the study of this student’s life, and might have 
valuable therapeutic results, but we do not wish to follow up the 
analysis further here. The fantasy had the effect of altogether 
thwarting an intended memory test, because the syllables, which 
were supposed to be meaningless, unexpectedly became vividly sig- 
nificant to the subject of the experiment. It was not merely a ques- 
tion of many old established associations being awakened—the most 
important emotional problems in her life forced their way into 
expression in the fantasy. This illustrates again how vividly per- 
sonal traits and conflicts can express themselves in simple imagin- 
ative acts. 


THE FANTASIES OF RONNIE AND OF NoseEy ZILLAH 


Two Sets of Syllables and the Fantasies 


During a discussion cf the fantasies mentioned in this paper, one 
student objected that few lists of nonsense syllables would be open 
to such striking interpretations, and offered the following lists as 
more definitely meaningless than those already discussed: lec, maz, 
ron, wib, tav, bej, rin, muv, yod, vax, sut, pij; and neb, zil, coj, 
pud, bam, fep, gif, fuv, jis, lup, pez, dax. These lists had been in- 
vented to provide two sets of material of equivalent difficulty for a 
learning experiment. In order to demonstrate that it is easy to in- 
vent fantasies to fit lists of syllables such as these, another of the 
men present then took them and interpreted them as follows: 
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I. lec—Lecture II. neb—Nosey 
maz—amazed zil—Zillah 
ron—Ronnie coj—codged 
wib—at Webb’s pud—pudding. 
tav—tavern. bam— Damn 
bej—By Jove! fep—fop 
rin—He ran gif—to give 
muv—to mother fuv—father 
yod—like a yodelling jis—Jos 
vax—Wwaxy oper’ 
sut—sooty pez— 
pij—pigeon. dex—trousers. 


The interpretations, he said, began by appearing as successions of 
words, but he quickly realized that the words formed sentences, with 
a few changes which will be mentioned below; and in all he was 
perhaps about ten minutes in making the interpretations. It must be 
pointed out that the first of these lists contains the technical error 
of successive v’s in muv-vax, and that the second list contains suc- 
cessive f’s in gif-fuv and p’s in lup-pez. 


Notes About the Fantasies 


These two fantasies differ from all those so far mentioned in 
this paper in that they were consciously and deliberately produced, 
and the immediate stimulus for their production was the challenge 
that the two lists were especially meaningless. There are, however, 
no obvious differences on the superficial descriptive level between 
these and the unintentional fantasies. Neither the fantasy of the 
waxy pigeon nor that of Nosey Zillah is particularly coherent, as 
we might expect a deliberate fantasy to be; it is not clear to us why 
Ronnie should be at a lecture in a tavern, nor why he should be like 
a waxy pigeon; and the connections between Zillah’s action and Jos 
Lopez’s trousers is far from clear. The man who invented the fan- 
tasies himself offered some comments. He said he was surprised 
how easily he made them, and also surprised at the incongruities, 
though they presented themselves to him in a way which made him 
feel that they were based on real meaning connections in his uncon- 
scious mind. That is to say, the interpretations seemed to have the 
same sort of inner determination as dreams, and were, like dreams, 
both convincing in themselves and somewhat incoherent when judged 
by conscious logical standards. The fantasy of Nosey Zillah was 
the less coherent, to the subject himself, and came to him less easily 
than the other. In a memory test it is likely that the greater difficulty 
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of handling consciously the Zillah fantasy would have made the 
second list more difficult to learn. It was, however, no more difficult 
to remember after the fantasy had once been evoked. For this par- 
ticular subject the second list would probably have required more 
repetitions for learning than the first, but would have shown little 
or no less saving of repetitions on relearning. 


The man who invented these fantasies supplied the following 


data, which show the sources of the manifest contents of the fan- 
tasies : 


I. Lecture —My own attendance at lectures. 


II. 


Amazed —Amazement equals anger. 


Ronnie —Caretaker’s son where I live, named Ronnie; rather down- 
trodden by a dominating mother; Ronnie identified with 
myself. 

Webb  —First Webley revolver; then Webley; then Webb. 

Tavern —Picture of a man with a revolver, identified with myself, 
entering a tavern; lecture going on inside. 

bej —First Bayezid I, a Turkish emperor captured and kept in 


humiliation by Tamerlane; then By Jove; Bayezid and Tamer- 
lane both identified with myself. 


Ran to meer Picture of Ronnie running up the garden path from the 


mother tavern to be protected by his mother. 
—First vaccinated; then waxy; then angry; anger equals 
amazement. 
Soot —Covered with soot; soot is the content of the lecture, words, 


waste matter. 


Pigeon —Picture of an angry pigeon covered with soot; it has fallen 
down chimney, and has escaped, like Ronnie; I see him run- 
ning away to school every morning. 

Nosey Girl a friend at college was in love with, named Zillah; 

Zillah identify self with friend; dislike of Zillah; means that Zillah 

codged [~ took what she wanted regardless of what other people wanted 

pudding from her. 
-The meaning of these is not directly connected with Zillah, 
bam ] but seems to form a somewhat separate idea, and it was in- 


fep vented backwards from the word daz, thus: 
gif Daks—a make of trousers ; 

fuv | Lopez’ trousers ; 

jis Jos Lopez’ trousers ; 

lup father Jos Lopez’ trousers ; 

pez give father Jos Lopez’ trousers; 


dax J Damn fop to give father Jos Lopez’ trousers. 
There is the feeling of self-directed blame. 
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It was noticed that he had omitted to explain why yod meant 
yodeling. When questioned about this he could give no reason for 
the omission, though he agreed that it might be significant; but he 
added that yodeling made him think of mountaineers and of Switzer- 
land, and that he was in the habit of wearing a Tyrolean hat. These 
associations then aroused a further and very interesting group of 
fantasies and identifications which we are unfortunately not able to 
publish because they would disclose the identities of persons con- 
cerned. 

A certain amount of further information was given in conversa- 
tion about these fantasies. The anger symbolized by amazement 
seemed to be directed towards the mother who had insisted on a 
learned career for her son. The son, like Ronnie, his symbolic coun- 
terpart, tended to seek protection through identification with his 
mother, and also to struggle at times to free himself from the at- 
tachment. The ideas of Bayezid and of Tamerlane were symbolized 
by an image of a painting which he thought he had seen, showing 
the captive Bayezid brought in a cage before Tamerlane. It was a 
vivid image, but the painting could not be found in the book in 
which he believed it to be; the painting which was found showed 
Bayezid brought before Tamerlane, but not in a cage. The idea of 
the angry sooty pigeon was expanded rapidly into boyish memories, 
chiefly visual and emotional, of feeding pigeons and keeping them 
as pets, and of rescuing a starling which had fallen down a chimney 
and was almost choked and blinded with soot. The name Jos was 
associated with Jos Lane, where a friend lived who was in some 
ways more successful. The name Lopez was connected with the 
Spanish playwright Vicente Lopez; pez with peseta and with the idea 
of “useless money.” These associations were interpreted success- 
fully, but their meanings cannot be discussed here on account of the 
risk of disclosing the identities of certain people. 

The writer also obtained a group of fantasies about the same 
two sets of syllables from a woman. They are quite different from 
those just mentioned, but equally coherent and revealing, and were 
given in about ten minutes and quite easily. They are very interest- 
ing, but limitations of space prevent their examination here. 


Discussion of These Fantasies 


If we reconstruct in a summary manner the fantasy of the sooty 
pigeon, we get a picture something like this: The person himself is 
seen running for protection to his mother, after he has been over- 
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whelmed by his own efforts to become learned; the compulsion be- 
hind these efforts appears as a cruel potentate, Tamerlane, and he 
himself as an unhappy and captive monarch, Bayezid ; his own rebel- 
lion appears in the form of a man with a revolver entering a tavern 
—the tavern of learning—an insolent way of thinking of the univer- 
sity; he also appears in the pitiable form of a bird which has fallen 
down the chimney and become covered with soot; the mother herself 
is a dominating person, and he cannot escape his attachment to her; 
his efforts to become learned have not provided the needed oppor- 
tunity to grow to independent manhood, and he tends to regress to 
the childish level ; the soot which covers him is the abstract learning 
which is so useless to him. 

The fantasy of Nosey Zillah, invented by the same person, seems 
to show that he, symbolized by his friend, is afraid that some 
woman, symbolized by Zillah, will seize upon him ruthlessly and 
take possession of him, and that he will have no more escape from 
her control than from that of his mother. The fantasy of Jos 
Lopez’ trousers seems to express self blame: he is regretful that he 
has been so silly as to allow his father exclusive possession of the 
trousers, which symbolize manhood; it suggests that if he had more 
firmly insisted on being a man himself he would have found freedom 
and a happy adult life more easily. 

The writer does not intend here to analyze these fantasies fur- 
ther, though it would be extremely interesting to do so, and it might 
be of therapeutic value to the person concerned. The main purpose 
of this paper is to show how readily the unconscious fantasy life of 
ordinary persons expresses itself even through material so unpromis- 
ing as nonsense syllables. These deliberately produced fantasies are 
not less striking than the unintentional ones, and we have to suppose 
that the person who volunteered to interpret these sets of nonsense 
syllables was, in his very offer, motivated by his fantasies and their 
tendencies to express themselves in his life. Unless he had had such 
fantasies seeking expression he would not have felt the urge to take 
up the challenge that the syllables were meaningless. It does not fol- 
low, however, that people who did not take up this challenge had no 
unconscious fantasies to express. We must suppose that their fan- 
tasies, if present, were inhibited by the social situation and perhaps 
by inner repressions, and were not tending to express themselves at 
that time. A test of imagination is often really a test of the extent 
to which fantasies are tending to express themselves in a given 
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situation, and it would be exceedingly difficult to test in any way the 
presence of fantasies, perhaps potentially quite as imaginative, which 
were not seeking expression. The nonsense syllable experiment is 
always interesting because it presents a challenging situation, ex- 
pressed in the statement that the syllables have no meanings, and 
for that reason it probably does not give the imaginations of nor- 
mally suggestible people a satisfactory chance. For them it might 
be more productive to use material which looked meaningful in a 
superficial way, just as nonsense syllables are superficially without 
meaning. The instructions and the social situation, however, as all 
experienced testers know, are of the utmost importance, and in tests 
of imagination it is possible that the instructions should hint to 
contrasuggestible people that the material is meaningless and to 
normally suggestible people that it is meaningful. 


DiscussION AND CONCLUSIONS 


Word Association Tests and Nonsense Syllables 


These fantasies, deliberately invented, of Ronnie and of Nosey 
Zillah, reveal quite as much of the life of the person who had them 
as the fantasy of the pock-marked slave. It seems extraordinary that 
so much information about the person could come from such slender 
sources. The writer has consulted the inventors of these fantasies 
about the interpretations given in this paper, and there is every rea- 
son to regard them as sound interpretations so far as they go. The 
fantasies give pictures of the subjects’ difficulties as clear as those 
obtained sometimes from free word association tests, either in the 
form of free chain association or in the word-list form. In fact, the 
nonsense syllable list is a kind of word-list for free association, and 
it stands between free chain association and the list of ordinary but 
unconnected words. In the word-list method we ask for an inde- 
pendent association to each word in a list of perhaps a hundred 
words. The time of each response is taken, and usually some words, 
such as policemen, kiss, or lazy, have been included so that they may 
give opportunity for significant emotional responses, indicated by 
long reaction times, unusual associations, or no reaction word. In 
the chain association method the subject starts with a word we have 
chosen at random, and writes down or dictates all the words he can 
think of in a specified time, say ten or fifteen minutes. He is ex- 
pected to give whatever words come into his mind, whether they 
seem to him connected or not. In the responses to the word-list, we 
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usually find a number which are delayed in time and often of obvious 
emotional significance, and, when grouped together, these may give 
a fairly clear sketch of at least some of the subject’s emotional diffi- 
culties and problems. Sometimes they are astonishingly revealing. 
In the chain association test we usually get a hundred words or 
more, which can be divided into several groups. Words within each 
group are generally connected by links which follow the lines of 
the subject’s main interests. The point at which a group breaks off 
may be of great emotional significance. The groups are not always 
very clearly divided. Sometimes each group forms a symbolic story 
or picture, similar to the fantasies which have been discussed in this 
paper, and the groups taken together may give a good picture of 
the subject’s view of the world he lives in. Sometimes this picture 
is remarkably full and clear, even when no more than a hundred 
words are recorded. In using either method it is necessary to go 
over the responses with the subject and get him to make any com- 
ments or notes he can, however irrelevant they may seem at the time. 
In these tests the average reaction time or the rate per minute at 
which words are given may be of little significance. Pauses and long 
reactions are interesting, and the meanings for the subject’s life of 
the fantasies expressed are of central importance. Neither of these 
two methods of free association is certain to work well in the 
absence of impulses to self-expression on the subject’s part or of a 
proper rapport with the tester. 

In contrast with these two techniques for word association, the 
nonsense syllable list provides a set of “words” which is fixed in 
number and general form, like the ordinary word-list, but indeter- 
minate in meaning; it therefore combines the formal qualities of the 
word-list with the freedom of chain association. Stern® points out 
that in testing imagination there are two main forms of fantasy 
stimulus, the linguistic and the visual. He adds that visual stimuli 
may be either ‘meaningful’ like ordinary pictures, or “meaningless” 
like ink blots. It is interesting to notice that the nonsense syllable 
list is a “meaningless” form of linguistic stimulus, and stands to the 
normal word-list or the short paragraph of prose or verse, in the 
same relation as the ink blot stands to the normal picture. Some 
people respond most readily to meaningful pictures, some to mean- 
ingless blots; some to meaningful word passages or to lists of un- 
connected words, and some may respond specially well to lists of 
nonsense syllables. It would be worth considering the inclusion of 

* Stern, op. cit. 
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all these types of material in a test of imagination and its emotional 
basis. The nonsense syllable list might be good for contra-sugges- 
tible people. None of these techniques, however, is likely to be of 
much use unless the tester is capable of interpreting the results with 
adequate insight, and I agree with Stern that scientific exactitude 
“is not, after all, a rigid concept limited to mathematical calculus. It 
depends upon the careful manipulation of that method which is most 
appropriate to the problem to be solved,” and may be more dependent 


on understanding and insight than upon “the production of inessen- 
tial scores.” 


Feeling, Imagination, and Cognitive Tests 


The material discussed in this paper gives a good opportunity 
of questioning how far any mental process can ever be purely cog- 
nitive, affective, or conative. It is frequently accepted that affective 
and conative qualities are bound together in any performance or 
mental process which is believed to be not mainly cognitive; but it 
is frequently supposed, or appears to be supposed, that mental func- 
tions like perception, memory, and intelligence can be regarded as 
purely cognitive. The fantasies described in this paper, which do 
not support this view of cognition, are admittedly a little exceptional, 
at least in appearance. Many people who learn nonsense syllables do 
not think of them very much in terms of emotional fantasies; that 
depends upon how much imagination the person has, and how free 
it is for expression when the experiment or test is being done. We 
do not know, however, what unconscious fantasies may be stimulated 
by these peculiar “words.”’ This may be illustrated by pointing out 
that some people hate nonsense syllables in a most unreasonable way, 
and in a class of thirty students there are generally one or two who 
have the greatest difficulty in learning the lists provided. All manner 
of objections are raised: the experiments are a waste of time; they 
are not “practical” ; the syllables are unpleasant and painfully mean- 
ingless; and so on. The real difficulty, however, is probably that the 
lists of syllables have stimulated highly unpleasant or aggressive 
fantasies which are subject to strong repression, and, in consequence, 
the subjects hate the syllables, find them extraordinarily difficult to 
learn, and, having learned them, rapidly forget them again. In 
contrast with this, the student who had the fantasy of the leaking 
keg remembered it and the corresponding list of syllables a year 
later. The student who had the fantasy of the pock-marked slave 
also remembered it clearly a year later, and relearned the syllables 
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with but one repetition. The writer has remembered the fantasy of 
the ape and the banana and the corresponding syllables for twelve 
years ; indeed, although he was very interested in Ward’s Psycholo- 
gical Principles when he read the book, he remembers the fantasy of 
the ape and the banana more clearly than any other part of it. Never- 
theless, it might still be argued that the majority of people do such 
tasks as learning nonsense syllables, finding opposites or repeating 
groups of digits backwards, without feeling or imagination, and 
indeed it is quite possible that the emotional and imaginative aspects 
of these tasks are not high for most people. It seems, however, to 
be a psychological fiction that there is such a thing as pure memory 
or pure intelligence, which can be subjected to absolute measurement, 
and which neither involves nor depends on feeling and conative 
tendencies. 


Social Aspects of Tests and Experiments 


Tests and experiments are always done for some person—the 
tester or experimenter—and when a person does them on himself it 
is only an extreme example, in which one aspect of his personality 
is interested in the result and another undertakes the required per- 
formance. Moreover, in tests, and often in experiments, the subject 
is keenly interested in beating the record, especially if it is a numer- 
ical score, or in doing as well as he can in comparison with other 
people. Subjects in a psychological laboratory are always most 
anxious to know how their performances compare with those of the 
other subjects, and if the results are not of a kind which give ready 
quantitative comparisons, or cannot be divulged, then it is always 
disappointing to the individuals concerned. This is one of the rea- 
sons why the popular imagination has been captured so easily by the 
psychology of mental testing; it contains the element of social 
rivalry and symbolizes the idea of social hierarchy, which are of 
such tremendous importance to all human activities in our com- 
petitive culture. When tests are carried out in groups, social rivalry 
to get the best result is likely to be a strong motive in the minds of 
most of the testees; when the subjects are taken individually they 
still want to be best of the set, and to win the esteem of the tester; 
even if the tester could not be seen, and the other people being tested 
were never met or known, it would be impossible to exclude fantasies 
of social rivalry from the subjects’ minds. An experiment or test is 
always done at some person’s bidding, however indirectly, and that 
person always tends to be leader, master, or authority in the eyes of 
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the subjects. Consequently, a test situation is always liable to arouse 
all the complications of social superiority, inferiority, and rivalry, 
to awaken latent and to stimulate manifest attitudes, favorable or 
antagonistic, to leadership and authority. These things are well 
known to testers, who take advantage of social rivalry as an in- 
centive, and who try to make use of positive transference of liking 
towards themselves to get the best responses out of the subjects of 
the tests or experiments. These social aspects do not necessarily 
render the results of tests useless or unscientific, but they ought to be 
noticed and accepted among the realities within the limits of which 
the psychologist has to work. 

The fantasies discussed in this paper make the social aspect of 
tests and experiments even more interesting. It is difficult to deny 
that certain fantasies, like pig-nose and the fantasy of the leak- 
ing keg, are insults, and we should have to be mentally blind to fail 
to see for whom they were meant. The deliberate fantasies of 
Ronnie and of Nosey Zillah were also intended for someone—for 
the person who said that these two lists of syllables were especially 
meaningless. We cannot help thinking that the fantasy of the pock- 
marked slave was unconsciously an act of self-explanation intended 
for some person unknown to us and possibly not present at the time. 
It was also an act of social rivalry—the most witty and brilliant 
fantasy invented that day—and was probably motivated to some ex- 
tent by exhibitionist tendencies. The leaking-keg fantasy and all 
the others may also have had this motivation. The majority of 
people, however, are inhibited to some extent by fear of showing 
themselves in public, and fear that their companions will laugh at 
fantasies which are at once so significant in unconscious and so 
incongruous in conscious meaning. 


Fantasies and Their Meanings 


It is of great interest and importance to discover whether a given 
individual is mostly appreciative, interpretative, or creative in imag- 
ination; to find under what conditions or with what material his 
imagination follows mainly one or other of these channels. It is also 
interesting to find whether the imagination of a given person is 
chiefly visual, auditory, motor, or of another sensory mode, and how 
far it is synaesthetic and combines these modes. We want to try to 
see how far it is influenced by feeling and emotion, and there are 
many other questions of importance. Stern’ points out that it is of 

Ibid. 
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interest to consider whether imaginative acts are enumerative, ex- 
planatory, intuitive, inventive-unregulated, or inventive-regulated in 
mode. Perhaps we may say that, above all, however, it is important 
to try to understand in what ways imagination is the expression of 
meaningful fantasies of the person in question, to discover how the 
symbols and meanings and their related emotions were built up in 
his past life and how they may affect his future. By the short analy- 
ses given in this paper the writer has tried to show the importance 
of these meaning-aspects of imagination, and to illustrate how help- 
ful psychoanalytic ideas are in understanding imagination from this 
point of view. After we have interpreted the fantasy of the pock- 
marked slave we are able to face the person who had it, on a sym- 
pathetic and realistic basis, whereas before then we were always 
grappling with the unknown. It need hardly be added, however, that 
the greatest caution is required before hypothetical interpretations 
are accepted as true. 


THE CREATIVE PSYCHOLOGY OF CESAR 
FRANCK 


PAUL C. SQUIRES 
Clinton, New York 


Camille Mauclair has written: “The intervention of Franck which 
was at once traditional and innovating, set the wandering feet of a 
whole generation on the right track. This is what caused this mystic, 
this visionary of the golden age of music, to be . . . the one man who 
could assure the free evolution of the music of the future, the evolu- 
tion of music itself, which should be neither descriptive, theatrical, 
nor picturesque, but only psychological. . . .”? 

Franck’s life, so burdened with routine and drudgery to the very 
last, so uneventful as the world in general would regard it, contains 
no startling documents or oppressive secrets. There is nothing to 
conceal; no elaborate defenses of his personal life have had to be 
built up around him. A complete stranger to all pettiness and in- 
trigue, entirely unofficial in his attitude in a painfully official France 
—and for this reason finding the doors of the Institute tightly shut 
against him—he never realized the “inherent meanness of human 
nature.”’? The phrase most used by him was to love. 

Wagner summed up the Beethoven tradition and unified drama 
with symphony. Berlioz, a disciple of Gluck, joined romanticism to 
classic art. Franck it was who most successfully expanded and in- 
jected new life into the classical forms without destroying them. 
The cyclic style, which he did so much to develop, is intimately con- 
nected with his name. The scholarly construction and logical clear- 
ness of his works are everywhere evident, notably so in the D minor 
Symphony. He was no orchestral colorist, nor did he entertain aspi- 
rations in this direction. D’Indy seems to have written too hastily 
when he says that “we must acknowledge this defect in him.’’? For, 
like Brahms, Franck did not turn toward tonal coloration as such. 


*V. d'Indy, César Franck (London, 1922), p. 21. Italics are the writer’s. See 
C. Mauclair, Impressions sur Franck, Courrier musical, Nov. 1, 1904; Deux im- 
Pressions sur César Franck, in La religion de la musique (Paris, 1909). 

* Ibid., p. 68. * Ibid., p. 76. 
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In the words of the philosopher Gustave Derepas, Franck’s music 
“makes us neither beast nor angel.”* In his scores one will vainly 
search for the gorgeous oriental hues of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sche- 
herezade, or for the diabolical rites of the Black Mass celebrated in 
Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony and Moussorgsky’s A Night on the 
Bare Mountain. There are no Beethovenian thunderbolts hurling 
defiance at an unkind world; no sheets of flame and spurts of erotic 
passion as in Wagner; no wails of despair as from the unhappy 
Tschaikowsky: no tearing at the vitals, no gnashing of teeth, no 
pathological dualism. In their stead we find the expression of a 
great faith—by no means religious alone but also strongly ethical— 
in the inherent rationality and harmony of the world order, in the 
all-pervading actuality of Plato’s Agathon. 

Franck took descent from a family of Walloon painters. What- 
ever interpretation one may care to put upon it, the fact is that he 
had talent for drawing and a taste for the plastic arts. But the 
father decided that both César and his brother Joseph should become 
musicians. So we find the former completing his music studies at 
Liége when twelve. Only fifteen, and having given a remarkable 
performance of piano transposition before Cherubini, he received a 
special prize, the Grand Prix d’Honneur; this is the only case of its 
award by the Paris Conservatoire. With an uncanny “instinct” for 
counterpoint, Franck was a piano and organ virtuoso at twenty. His 
style of execution was notably large and virile. Possessed of big 
hands and rugged physique, he opened to us a new sonority in his 
piano compositions. 

His organ works are monumental; the Grand Piéce in F sharp 
minor is really a three-movement symphony. They caused even Liszt 
to marvel. Tradition has it that as he left the organ-loft of Sainte- 
Clotilde he exclaimed: “These poems have their place beside the 
masterpieces of Sebastian Bach!’’> D’Indy furthermore relates: “I 
recollect a certain offertory based upon the initial theme of Beet- 
hoven’s seventh quartet which nearly equalled in beauty the work 
of the Bonn master himself. Those who heard this improvisation 
will certainly not contradict my opinion.”’*® 

Regularity and conscientious attention to daily duty character- 
ized the composer’s manner of living. Very early he instituted the 
habit of rising at half-past five in order that he could devote the two 


* Ibid., p. 82. See G. Derepas, César Franck, étude sur sa vie, son enseignement, 
son ceuvre (Paris, 1897). 
® Ibid., p. 137. * Ibid., p. 43, note. 
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succeeding hours to writing. Then off he would go to teaching and 
church engagements; in the evening he orchestrated and copied 
scores. The few weeks of the summer vacation were devoted to 
composition and study. 

One can merely conjecture how much creative thinking was done 
while Franck, trotting rather than walking, made his rounds in 
Paris; not a little, however, must then have been accomplished. 
When teaching, he would now and again stop for a moment, writing 
down a few bars that had just occurred to him. Important pieces 
took their rise in this apparently disjointed manner; the fragments, 
jotted down here and there, went into the making of coherent, well- 
ordered structures. Franck was able to resume a composition after 
interruption and proceed with it as though there had been no real 
break in the continuity. 

Who can hope to estimate more than very roughly music’s debt 
to the inspiration drawn from that organ of Sainte-Clotilde, at 
whose console the composer spent so large a portion of his years? 
The organ symphonies of Franck are in the truly grand manner and 
occupy a special niche in history. Their majesty is that of the cathe- 
drals of Belgium and France. 

Gluck, for one, sought artistic excitation in alcohol. Franck 
found the stimulus to creative activity in improvisation, but also and 
particularly in musical noise. “How often we used to see him 
pounding away on his piano, in a jerky and continually increasing 
fortissimo, the overture to Meistersinger, or something by Bach, 
Beethoven, or Schumann! After a time, more or less prolonged, the 
deafening noise sank to a murmur, then silence—the master had 
found his idea. All through his life, as far as was possible, Franck 
had recourse to this method of invoking inspiration by musical 
noise, and one day, while composing his last works, one of his pupils 
caught him struggling with some pianoforte piece which he was 
ruthlessly murdering. The student expressed some surprise at his 
musical selection, whereupon the master replied: ‘Oh, this is only 
to work me up a little. When I really want to find something good 
I play through the Beatitudes; that helps me better than anything.’ ”’* 

Franck was a perfectionist; his art was the “outcome of long 
study and creative suffering.”* No effort was spared to obtain the 
best possible statement of a theme, to cut and polish until he felt 
satisfied that further experimentation was useless. “Unlike Beet- 
hoven, whose thematic or elementary sketches are innumerable, but 

* [bid., pp. 100-101. ® Ibid., p. 249. 
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who, his themes once found, seems by this fact alone able to map 
out the whole development of a composition, so that he often neg- 
lects to note its progress in his sketch-books, Franck set down in 
pencil and rubbed out many pages before he definitely settled the 
disposition of a work. 

“Very critical of others as regards musical structure, he was still 
more severe towards himself, and when he was in doubt as to the 
choice of a relative key, or the progress of some development, he 
liked to consult his pupils, to make them understand his perplexity 
and ask their advice.’’® 

The Quartet in D major furnishes a prize demonstration of the 
artistic conscience; also, of the role played by trial-and-error in 
musical composition. This work, among the finest—some would say 
the finest—since the last quartets of Beethoven, is a brilliant refuta- 
tion of the naive view that great music emerges clear-cut and 
definitively fashioned at its first expression. 

Both the preliminary versions of the first movement’s principal 
theme have been preserved.?° Franck experienced much toil in arriv- 
ing at the final score of this Hauptsatz. Place the three versions side 
by side, trace each detail of alteration in melody, harmony, rhythm, 
phrasing, and dynamic shading; see how, although the general 
scheme remains unchanged throughout, no single element is too small 
to evade the composer’s scrutiny: then you have the privilege of a 
rare and never-to-be-forgotten lesson in the psychology of musical 
genius. It is nothing less than a revelation of the evolutionary proc- 
esses that lead up to the finished tonal organism which, in the im- 
pression of “naturalness” it gives, easily leaves the illusion that the 
final score must have been the initial and only one—with no predeces- 
sors, with no gropings after the best possible solution. 

Those who have made technical analyses of Franck’s composi- 
tions and have played them are well acquainted with such character- 
istics as his preference for small-interval progressions, the advanced 
harmonic thinking which grew out of his contrapuntal attitude to- 
ward musical structure; the search for rhythmic novelties, the 
effective use of silences. 

Another thing: no one can fail to note his strong predilection for 
the sharp keys. What may the significance of this be? Well, for 
him there existed a close correlation between tonality and “lumi- 
nosity.” The device most energetically expounded by him was the 
contrast of tonalities, through which he obtained gradations of color. 

* Ibid., p. 102. [bid., pp. 182-197. 
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Thus: “I have only used sharp keys, in order to render the luminous 
idea of Redemption.’’*! Vincent d’Indy, analyzing this work, says: 
“Starting with a neutral, colourless key, A minor, the first part is 
illuminated by degrees ; as by a ladder, we seem to rise to the greatest 
light by means of E, the dominant, A major, and F sharp major.”” 
The latter key always represented for Franck the Light of Paradise, 
being reserved to convey the idea of the greatest effulgence.’* B 
major was a “radiant” key, invariably productive of inspiration, 
from the Trios to the exalted Larghetto of the Quartet.'* 

In the Beatitudes, likewise, the composer carried out the principle 
of psychological association between tonality and levels of luminos- 
ity. The Symphony portrays a “continual ascent towards pure glad- 
ness and life-giving light. . . .”15 The question as to whether its 
main theme originated in the famous “Muss es sein?” motto at the 
close of the Beethoven Quartet Op. 135, will probably always remain 
unanswered, and is in any event not here in issue. __ 

The fact we are interested in is that the Symphony, starting in a 
key so immediately related to the sharp series through the avenue of 
the dominant, A major, very early during its unfolding struggles to 
escape from the foreboding, demoniacal tonality of D minor; the 
first movement ends in D major. Then observe how Franck, in the 
Allegretto at Poco piu lento, seizes the opportunity to modulate from 
B flat minor to his beloved B major ; and again in the last movement, 
see how he passes through the latter key. 

This preoccupation with the sharp tonalities—we were about to 
say obsession for them—displayed by Franck, reminds one of 
Scriabin and his use of “luminosity.” But while in the music and 
life of the Russian a gravely psychopathological condition was evi- 
dent, and his treatment of light and color inextricably bound up with 
a mania for theosophism,'® César Franck’s handling of the relation 
between light and color bears no traces of the abnormal. In how far 
luminosity, as associated with sound, was for Franck symbolic, in 
how far synesthesic, is distinctly speculative. A good deal of sym- 
bolism there surely must have been: the organ works, the Symphony, 
the Redemption, the Beatitudes, all bear ample testimony to the com- 
poser’s intense religious feelings and the dominance of a mystic 
trend in his nature. 

Ibid, p. 150. 

* Loc. cit. See also pp. 142-158. ¥ Tbid., p. 216. 
* Tbid., pp. 119, 124. * Ibid., p. 172. 


ion oot E. Hull, A great Russian tone-poet: Scriabin (London, 1927), pp. 216-230, 
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At the same time we cannot ignore the synesthesic aspect. Un- 
doubtedly he was markedly visual, since he evinced talent for draw- 
ing and found great pleasure in the study of the plastic arts. There 
is, of course, nothing remarkable in the fact that he experienced 
various degrees of “light” in connection with the different keys. The 
simple truth is that some tonalities are more brilliant than others, 
considered from the strictly auditory point of view and entirely 
apart from their accidental contexts—the special fringes of meaning 
accruing to them. What happens is that this brilliance-gradation, 
which at its core is undoubtedly a sense-perception phenomenon, 
undergoes, particularly through the operations of verbal association, 
transformation into the meaning of light. We believe that the scale 
of luminosity in Franck’s music is of this psychological order, highly 
elaborated through his mystico-religious contemplations. 

For this composer, a master organist and pianist, improvisation 
was one of the main resources for the suggestion, development, and 
selection of ideas. As has been described, the deliberate production 
of musical noise on the piano was of the greatest assistance to him 
in working up inspiration.‘* The almost irresistible tendency to 
modulation displayed by Franck clearly points to the influence of his 
organ training. Yet, to show what he could accomplish without con- 
stant recourse to key transitions, we cite the beautiful song to Re- 
boul’s L’ Ange et l’Enfant, wherein there is not one unusual harmony, 
not a single modulation. 

The devoted disciple D’Indy resents the fact that some have 
called his master an empiricist and improvisor; he points out that 
the very ones who have brought this charge have later on shifted 
their ground and termed Franck a musical mathematician, in whom 
emotional impulse and inspiration were secondary, while meticulous 
manipulation of form took precedence over all other considerations. 
Whatever the distinguished D’Indy may think about it, there is 
much of empiricism and improvisation in Franck’s music. Nor is 
there lacking the mathematician in him: study especially the last 
movement of the Symphony. 

No one, of course, would have the hardihood to intimate that 
Franck’s inspiration is on a dynamic level—or anywhere near it— 
with the terrific push and manic drive of Beethoven, Schumann, 
Wagner, and Tschaikowsky. However, he manifests his own pe- 
culiar impulsive phenomena, which have unique aesthetic and psy- 


* With Carl Maria von Weber, the noise of rapidly revolving carriage wheels 
acted as a stimulus to the flow of musical experiences. 
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chological values. Franck is not fluent of musical speech, but he is 
not for that reason any the less sincere in his feelings, which are 
intellectualized rather than primitive in their substance. 

Suppose we dwell for a moment on those epithets—empiricist 
and improvisor. Just how far should they be regarded as terms of 
reproach? In all such questions, the answer turns upon the quality 
of the achievement. No composer can proceed without considerable 
casting about at random into the dark; in this sense, then, every 
creative musician is and must be to a large extent an empiricist. 
Even Beethoven was notoriously subject to trial-and-error. As con- 
cerns improvisation, that is so closely linked with the concept of 
empiricism that the two are a pair. 

The argument comes down to this: if the ultimate musical prod- 
uct is beautiful, if empirical methodology has functioned successfully 
in subservience to a comprehensive plan, the conclusion follows that 
the end justifies any and all empirical means. Stravinsky has lately 
written in defense of the empirical line of approach.'* If, on the 
other hand, the means overshadow the artistic whole, empiricist 
cannot then be viewed except as a word of scorn. But does not the 
verdict of history render trivial the accusation of empiricist some- 
times brought against César Franck? The indubitable power and 
beauty of his works quickly dispose of this charge. Yet, how about 
Franck the ‘“‘musical mathematician ?”’ Well, is not Bach the chief of 
the intuitive musical mathematicians; and how about the Finale of 
Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony? These questions contain their own 
conclusive replies. 

That Franck did not possess the quasi-hallucinatory inner hear- 
ing of certain composers, however, is undeniable. In this connection 
it is interesting to learn that just before his death he wished to get 
to the organ so as to be able to write down the proper combination 
of stops for the Three Chorales. We must not overstress this in- 
stance, to be sure, for even the greatest composers have relied, to a 
larger extent than most of them would admit, on empirical checks. 

His artistic maturation curve contains long periods of apparent 
dormancy—incubation stages, as we may call them. When, at the 
age of thirty-one, he spent the nights on Valet de Ferme, teaching 
ten hours a day in addition, he suffered a nervous collapse and for 
a time lost all power of composing. The opera failed; discouraged, 
Franck wrote little and published nothing for ten years. When he 
passed into his third and last period at fifty years of age, his pupil 

*T. Stravinsky, Stravinsky: an autobiography (New York, 1936), pp. 6-7. 
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Ropartz said of him that it seemed as though he had “reposed a 
certain number of years in order to acquire the necessary strength to 
sustain this new career which opened out before him. . . .’’?® 

Paul Dukas said: “César Franck’s language is strictly individual, 
of an accent and quality hitherto unused, and recognisable among all 
other idioms.”’*° Still, no man can be entirely exempt from the in- 
fluence of his predecessors. Who can listen to the Prelude, Chorale 
and Fugue without being strongly reminded here and there of Schu- 
mann’s Symphonic Etudes and Chopin’s F minor Ballade? And in 
the Symphonic Variations, who will fail to be impressed by the 
startling similarity of certain passages to Brahms, especially the 
mature Brahms of the B flat major Piano Concerto? Let it not be 
supposed, however, that by this we attempt to detract from Franck’s 
originality. 

As would be the inevitable consequence of a well-rounded tem- 
perament and good equilibrium, the emotional range of Franck’s 
music is rather restricted. His nature was too mild for successful 
portrayal of hatred and evil. He could not represent physical love 
as did his pupil Saint-Saéns in the Rouet d’Omphale. Yet, passion 
and romanticism were not entirely foreign to Franck; the Sonata 
for violin and piano illustrates this. In Le Chasseur Maudit—where 
there is something more than a tinge of Weber, Wagner, and the 
Russians—he makes his closest approach to the terrible, the pagan, 
the weird; in it we catch a glimpse of a Franck with whom we are 
not otherwise acquainted. Then, in the opening theme of the last 
movement of the Quintet, a work teeming with harmonic audacity, 
which did much to extend harmonic resources, the exotic atmos- 
phere cannot but be noticed. Tiersot says of this composition: “. . . 
seeming polymorphism is brought back to unity, and that is one of 
the essential characteristics of César Franck’s musical idiom. . . .”’** 
Furthermore, he had the gift of generating melody out of a pre- 
established harmonic substratum. 

The kinesthetic factor looms large in this man’s creative psychol- 
ogy; the influence of hand-pattern upon his keyboard music is thor- 
oughly apparent. However, he who would insinuate that the orches- 
tral and chamber works are virtually so many translations of piano 
and organ scores is much in error. Franck thought directly in terms 


*V. d’Indy, op. cit., p. 159. See J. G. Ropartz, César Franck, Revue interna- 
tionale de musique, June 13, 1898. 


™ Ibid., p. 89. See Paul Dukas, A propos César Franck, La chronique des arts, 
1904, No. 33, 273. 
"J. Tiersot, César Franck, Musical quart., 1923, 9, 52. 
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of the orchestra. His masterful handling of counterpoint, especially 
in the Quartet, the Quintet, and the Symphony, implies an advanced, 
even though it may not be the highest, development of auditory 
imagination: the eye can scarcely suffice for achievements of this 
order. He fulfils in every respect the fundamental principle that 
good scoring is good part writing. 

In regard to whether the composer was equipped with eidetic 
auditory imagery, we would not be justified in answering this in the 
affirmative. His writings do not evidence the eidetic vividness of 
auditory experience so clearly mirrored in the music of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Berlioz, Schumann, Wagner, and Tschaikow- 
sky, all of whom were beyond question auditory Eidetikers. 

Although a Frenchman by force of naturalization, César Franck 
remained Belgian in his art. He is a synthesis of Germanic and 
Latin strains, the former being in the ascendant.?* This ethnic blend 
provided the ground from which sprang a remarkable combination 
of realism, rationalism, and mysticism. Solid, muscular, calculating 
as concerns musical foundations, “Father” Franck was at the same 
time a great visionary. He is one of that Belgian line of artists who 
“depict spirit landscapes with the same authority as scenes of 
nature.”’*8 

Henri Marcel, in his speech at the unveiling of the monument 
to the composer, said: “Now he is in his own place, among the choir 
of immortal geniuses who will be our hostages through the future 
ages, and who constitute, perhaps, the reason of our existence and 
the justification of humanity in this world.”’** 


= C. van den Borren, Belgian music and French music, Musical quart., 1923, 9, 
332; 340, notes. 


8 Ibid., p. 332. *V. d’Indy, op. cit., p. 256. 
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FREE DESIGNS OF LIMITED SCOPE AS A 
PERSONALITY INDEX 


4 Comparison of Schizophrenics with Normal, Subnormal, and 
Primitive Culture Groups 


THEODORA M. ABEL 
New York 


The purpose of this investigation was to study the performance 
of schizophrenics on a drawing test that allowed for freedom of 
expression and interpretation, but at the same time definitely limited 
the scope of the task. 

The more spontaneous drawings of psychotics and neurotics have 
become valuable material in the study of personality, for they so 
often reflect either directly or indirectly expressions or symptoms 
of behavior, i.e., meticulousness, stereotypes, indifference or hyper- 
activity, as well as the more symbolic representations of deep-seated 
and unconscious trends. Even in fairly rigid, limited, and less spon- 
taneous drawing tasks included among test items of intelligence 
examinations (copying a diamond or designs, tracing pathway in 
ball and field, drawing a man), personality differences are indicated, 
particularly among psychopathic subjects. In fact, the qualitative 
differences in drawing are often more significant as keys to person- 
ality traits than the quantitative ratings of mental age and IQ. As 
such they can be and are being used considerably in psychiatric work. 

We decided to study the modes of performance on a drawing 
task that allowed for some freedom of expression and interpretation, 
as in a spontaneous drawing, but which at the same time restricted 
the activity of the subject to a limited and fixed goal. In other 
words, we wanted to control the situation, as in a test, but still give 
the individual a chance to do some imagining rather than merely 
perceive or recall spatial relationships. 


Tue Task 


The subject was presented with a sheet of paper on which a rec- 
tangle was traced longitudinally (4 inches by 6 inches). He was 
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told to make any kind of a balanced or even design he desired in the 
rectangle, but he must use only a certain number of lines. This num- 
ber was to be nineteen straight and six curved lines. The lines could 
be of any length, and any kind of line that was not straight was con- 
sidered as curved. He was given as much time as he wanted to make 
the design. Any questions the subject raised were answered before 
he began to draw. Often a question concerning the meaning of 
balanced or even was brought up. The subject was told that this 
meant making the design sort of balanced or even, either left and 
right or top and bottom, but he need not be too particular about the 
balance. The experimenter always noted the manner in which the 
subject proceeded with the task, whether he worked slowly and cau- 
tiously or fast and impetuously, which type of lines he drew first, or 
any spontaneous comments he made that threw light on his attitudes 
in making the design. 
THE SUBJECTS 

Group I. The test was given individually to 58 schizophrenic 

patients, 53 males and 5 females, who were sufficiently co-operative 


to have some rapport with the experimenter and were willing to do 
the task. They were classified in the hospitals as follows: 


13 


Recovered paranoid (still hospitalized but ready to go on parole) 3 


We attempted to test about 20 more subjects, but they refused to do 
the task either because of negativism and hostility (catatonics) or 
distractability (hebephrenics). It is for this reason that we have the 
largest number of paranoid patients, as they were more willing to 
co-operate. Also, the classification is naturally quite arbitrary, and 
there were overlapping behavior trends in the different groups. All 
the catatonics we tested had predominantly paranoid trends, while 
two of the paranoids were silly and distractable in their attitudes 
during the testing. Several of the hebephrenics behaved seriously 
and conscientiously during the testing, and their protocols revealed 
that they had either marked or fleeting persecutory paranoid trends. 
No cases of obvious deterioration or of known accompanying organic 
disorder were included.* 


_ ‘Two alcoholics and one general paretic were given the test before a definite 
diagnosis had been made of their psychosis. All three drew designs, as did the 
majority of schizophrenics. We have not included these results, however. 
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The subjects were patients in New York State hospitals ( Psychi- 
atric Institute and Hospital—12 cases, Rockland—38 cases, Harlem 
Valley—8 cases).? Their chronological ages ranged from 18 to 53 
(only 3 cases over 40). They had been of normal or superior intel- 
ligence prior to their illness, judging from the amount of schooling, 
type of employment, and level and mode of conversation during a 
psychiatric interview. The majority had had two or more years of 
high school; several were college and university graduates and had 
held professional positions. 

We have given this designs test to a large number of non- 
psychotic individuals and are planning in a subsequent paper to re- 
port the use of the test as a personality index among normal subjects. 
For purposes of comparison with the schizophrenics, however, we 
shall here indicate roughly the types of designs made by some of 
our groups of normal subjects. The following groups were tested: 

Group II. Seventy-five boys and girls (33 boys, 42 girls) in a 
high school in Holland, Michigan. C.A. 14 to 20. Tested in groups.’ 

Group III. Eighty-two girls in an industrial high school in New 
York City. C.A. 15 to 16, IQ 80 to 115. Tested in groups. 

Group IV. Fifty adults, male and female, with C.A. 20 to 60, 
of normal intelligence, or superior, largely employed in the pro- 
fessions. Tested individually.‘ 

In addition to comparing the behavior of the schizophrenic pa- 
tients with the normal subjects indicated, we have made three com- 
parisons with quite specialized groups in order to see what further 
possibilities there were for understanding the personality of the psy- 
chotics. Our first comparisons are with drawings of individuals in 
more primitive cultures. 

Group V. Twenty-three Navajo Indians (20 females, 3 males) 
who had been at the government school at Fort Wingate, New Mex- 
ico. C.A. 13 to 27. Tested individually.® 

Group VI. Thirty Balinese of Bajoeng, in Bali, Netherland 
East Indies (29 males, 1 female). Tested individually. Twenty- 
seven were a group of artists, selected for study by Dr. Mead, who 


* Thanks are due Dr. H. Starks of Rockland State Hospital, Dr. Z. Piotrowski 
of the Psychiatric Institute, New York, and Dr. E. J. Weiss, formerly of Harlem 
Valley Hospital, for their co-operation in either administering the test or making 
arrangements for the author to do so. 

*Thanks are due Dr. Morris Steggerda, Department of Genetics, Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, for having these tests given at Holland, Mich. 

“Groups III and IV. were tested by the author. 

he Thanks are again due Dr. Steggerda for giving these tests to the Navajo 
subjects. 
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is at present on a field expedition in Bali. Three were informants 
with special abilities; three were about 11 years old; two were 14; 
the others, older.*® 

Our final comparison is with a group of subnormal subjects. 
Group VII consisted of 24 subnormals, 14 at Letchworth (9 boys, 
5 girls), with C.A. 13 to 21 and IQ 60 to 79 (Stanford-Binet), and 
10 girls in the Trade Extension Classes in New York City, with 
C.A. 15 to 16 and IQ 60 to 79 (Otis Self-Administering).*7 Tested 
individually. The number of straight lines to be drawn was reduced 
to 13, as 19 was found to be too large a number concept for these 
subjects to handle (a difference in itself between the subnormals and 
the abnormals). 


RESULTS 
Schizophrenic Patients 


The performance of the patients in Group I could be divided into 
the following categories on the basis of the kind of design made. 
A. No design at all, but the instruction as to the number of straight 


wal 

NA ATT 


Fic. la. Male. D. P. Paranoid. Foc. 1b. Male. D. P. Catatonic. 


C. A. 42. Suspicious of being fol- C. A. 30. Intense. Had been as- 
lowed. Carried bread knife for saultive. Feelings of influence and 
self-protection. power. 


* Thanks are due Dr. Margaret Mead of the American Museum of Natural 
History for giving these tests. 

™Thanks are due Dr. Elaine F. Kinder for giving these tests at Letchworth 
Village. The other subjects were tested by the author. 
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and curved lines was explicitly carried out. Fig. la shows a repro- 
duction typical of this group. B. Very crude and rudimentary de- 
sign. The number of lines is correct. The only attempt at design is 
either to cross the straight and curved lines in a very simple manner 
or to make the rudimentary spatial arrangement of lines. Fig. 1b 
gives a sample of a typical drawing of this kind. 


Fic. 2a. Female. Normal 2d yr. Fic. 2b, Female. Superior adult. 
High-School student. Italian de- C. A. 26. Neurotic and paranoid 
scent. C. A. 15.6. I. Q. 102. trends. 


Most of the drawings in both A and B fill the greater part of 
the space of the rectangle. A very few are small and placed in or 
near the center of the space allowed.® 

C. Definite attempt to make a design or pattern with interplay 
and spatial arrangement of straight and curved lines (Fig. 2a). 
D. Design drawn in form of concrete object (garage, flower garden). 

We have placed in Table 1 the number of cases falling into the 
four categories just described. 


* Occasionally a design was made where the lines “clung” to the boundary of 
the rectangle. This characteristic as well as that of “smallness” are of psychiatric 
interest, but we cannot deal with these problems in the present paper. Cf. E. Liss, 
The graphic arts, Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1938, 8, 95-99. 
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TABLE 1 
Classified No. B Total Cc D 
psychosis cases No design Crude Aand B Definite Object 
design pattern drawn 

Paranoid ...... 36 15 17 32 4 0 
Catatonic ...... 5 3 1 4 0 1 
Hebephrenic ... 13 2 6 8 0 5 
Simple D.P..... 1 0 0 0 1 0 

TOTAL ...... 55 20 24 44 5 6 
Recovered 

paranoid .... 3 3 


The outstanding characteristic of the performance of the schizo- 
phrenics is that a considerable majority (44, i.e., 80 per cent) made 
either no design or only a simple and rudimentary one. This group 
(A and B) followed the instructions meticulously and conscien- 
tiously in drawing the required number of lines. The usual procedure 
was to draw the 19 straight lines first, to verify the number as they 
went along or to inquire if 19 was the correct number, and then to 
draw the 6 curved lines. Some of the patients asked for rulers or 
compasses to make the lines more even. (They were told that this 
was not necessary.) Several, if they commented at all, said that they 
were not artists but would do their best. Their attitude was one of ex- 
treme seriousness, obsessiveness about getting in the correct number 
of lines, and rigidity and inflexibility toward making a definite pat- 
tern. Either the effort was too great or they did not feel free to 
work out a constructive idea about a design. Their obsessiveness 
and punctiliousness overshadowed any possible play of the imagina- 
tion. It was as if they were on their guard and could not or would 
not give themselves away. One patient, a catatonic, showed this 
characteristic in an exaggerated manner. He drew the 19 straight 
lines in the rectangle diagonally filling up all the space. Then, in 
order to complete the task, he drew the 6 curved lines as thumb- 
nails at the bottom of the paper outside of the rectangle. 

The reasons for this inflexibility on the part of 80 per cent of 
the patients we may only surmise. Probably they were unable to 
enter into a situation as demanding as drawing a design of limited 
scope, but yet felt under compulsion to complete the task in order 
to get out of the situation as soon as possible. It is a well-known 
fact that psychotics do less well in performance tests than in verbal 
ones.*® Verbal contacts with the world around them are less exacting 


“7 Piotrowski, A comparison of congenitally defective children with schizo- 
phrenic children in regard to personality structure and intelligence type, Proc. 
Amer. Asso. Ment. Def., 1937, 42, 78-90; M. Davidson, A study of schizophrenic 
performance on the Stanford-Binet scale, Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1937, 17, 93-97. 
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than definite manipulative tasks requiring planning and organization 
of overt activity. 

Among the 11 patients (20 per cent) who made a definite design 
or drew an object, we know, in the case of a few of them, something 
about why their performance was different from the majority. One 
was a case of simple schizophrenia who had never had paranoid 
trends. Six patients who drew concrete objects volunteered at first 
quite seriously to do the task, but as they got started, their attitude 
became silly and distracted. Not one of them employed the correct 
number of lines. One of them drew a profile, employing the curved 
lines as features and the straight ones for the hair. His comment 
was “Ha! Ha! There’s something for you!”’ The drawings, then, 
reflected the attitudes of the patients at the time. We have noted 
this same type of performance in making the designs in the case of 
two hypomaniacs and of normals with highly extroverted and dis- 
tractible trends of behavior. 

Two paranoid patients who made rather elaborate and intricate 
designs were particularly pleasant and co-operative and seemed only 
mildly obsessive about the task. Probably they were more nearly 
recovered than were the other patients. Certainly the three definitely 
recovered paranoid cases who made fairly elaborate designs, as do 
intelligent normals, were obviously in good contact with the external 
world, in their rapport with the experimenter and in carrying out 
the task. 


Normal Subjects 


If the performance of the schizophrenics is compared with that 
of normal subjects, we find a marked difference. Table 2 shows the 
number of subjects in our three normal control groups, classified 
according to whether they made no design or a very crude one, a 
definite design with interplay of curved and straight lines, or drew 
a concrete object: 


TABLE 2 
A 
Grup No. No Definite Otject 
cases crude one pattern drawn 
Il. 
Dutch-American 
High-School Boys and Girls...... 75 5 69 1 
Industrial High-School Girls....... 98 9 83 6 
IV. 
Adults (mostly superior intell.)... 50 2 40 8 
223 16 192 15 
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As can be seen, nearly all of the normal subjects drew definitely 
thought-out patterns where there were at least some arrangement 
and interplay between the straight and curved lines. Fig. 2a repre- 
sents a very frequent type of design. Only 16, or 7 per cent, of the 
total number of subjects made no design or only a very crude one, 
in which the correct number of lines was drawn but little or no 
account was taken of a possible pattern. This percentage is decidedly 
smaller than that of the schizophrenic patients who performed in the 
same manner. 

Unfortunately we were not able to obtain reliable accounts of 
the personality make-up of the 14 subjects in the high school who 
made no, or only crude, designs. We have considerable information, 
however, about the two superior adults (in Group IV) who made 
crude but meticulous drawings. Fig. 2b shows one of these designs. 
The other is fairly similar. Interestingly enough, both of these sub- 
jects show marked paranoid trends of behavior, although they were 
able to adjust in the social world. One of them (whose design is 
represented in Fig. 2b), feels that her family has always discrim- 
inated against her and in favor of her sister, and that her husband 
abuses her sadistically. She also has a “breast” phobia, is afraid of 
touching a bare breast, of exposing her own breasts, or of seeing 
anyone nursing. (Her design seems also to be of interest symbol- 
ically in view of this phobia.) The other subject is extremely critical 
of others and feels that only she is correct in her judgments. 


Primitive Groups 

Navajo Indians. The performance of the Navajo Indians was 
more like that of the normal whites than that of the schizophrenics 
in that they were able to enter into the constructive requirements of 
the task. Twenty-one of the twenty-three subjects made definite 
designs. Of this number, sixteen, or 70 per cent, made patterns 
characteristic of an Indian culture, that is, the designs looked like 
those seen on Navajo rugs. Two drew definite objects (Indian head 
and horse). Three made designs that resembled designs of our nor- 
mal subjects (Fig. 2a). None of these 21 designs were at all crude; 
rather they showed flexibility and ability in the making of a pattern. 

The other two subjects, yet unaccounted for, made designs like 
those of the majority of psychotics (categories A and B in Group I), 
putting in the correct number of lines but making little attempt to 
arrange the lines in a pattern. These two Navajos were both high- 
school graduates and the two oldest members of the group (C.A. 23 
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and 27). Consequently, lack of un- 
derstanding and immaturity were 
not the reasons for their perform- 

ance. We could obtain no further | 
information about the personality | 
characteristics of one of these sub- | 
jects. The other one, however, was | 
well known at the school. He was 
described as having been a gifted 
artist but had become very temper- 
amental, obstinate, and impossible | 
to handle. Consequently, he was dis- (7 SN | | 
missed from the school. When he | 
was given the test, he was quiet and 


co-operative. It is apparent from i 
this description that he had de- | | 
veloped at least some psychotic 


trends of behavior. Fig. 3 shows Fic. 3. Male. Navajo Indian. 
the design he made, which is very  High-School graduate. C. A. 23. 
much like the predominant one 
among the schizophrenics (compare 

with Fig. la and b). 

Balinese. The other primitive group, the Balinese (Group VI), 
has had much less cultural contact with white people. Giving the 
Balinese a paper and pencil performance test devised by individuals 
in an alien culture puts them at quite a disadvantage. But the task 
was given mostly to subjects who were artists and had had plenty of 
experience in painting the elaborate and stylized patterns character- 
istic of the Balinese culture.° The other three subjects, as in- 
formants, had had contacts with white people and could be con- 
sidered as willing to co-operate. As yet we have not received the 
designs from Bali, but Pr. Mead has written us at length what the 
results are like. In the first place, she had considerable difficulty get- 
ting in rapport with the subjects. They hate tests and are suspicious 
of their purpose. An informant, a highly intelligent and co-operative 
individual, who had received a good education in Java, was finally 
able to obtain designs from 30 subjects, as we have indicated. He 
gave the instructions, while Dr. Mead observed behavior and method 
of proceeding with the task. 


*M. Covarrubias, Island of Bali (New York, 1937), pp. 160-204. 
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The Balinese fussed a good deal, asked over and over again for 
reassurance which the informant gave by repeating bits of the direc- 
tions. Unless this was done, they simply balked. The majority at- 
tacked the problem linearly, drawing first 19 straight lines and then 
6 curved lines. The results are all very similar in appearance and 
similar to the majority of drawings of our schizophrenic group. Dr. 
Mead sent three samples which she said were the commonest types 
of response. These three drawings are all slight modifications of the 
sample given in Fig. la. The 19 straight lines are above the curved 
lines, either longer lines drawn across the whole width of the rec- 
tangle or shorter parallel and horizontal lines in the center of the 
space. The curved lines are also drawn in sequence, either concavely 
up or down or to the left or right as was the case with the mental 
patients. 

In order to reveal their individuality in drawing, the Balinese 
have to be left alone to do their work more spontaneously or at least 
under conditions where there is less censorship or weight of an au- 
thoritative culture directed against them. These subjects had been 
voluntarily making sketches and paintings for Dr. Mead over a 
period of several months. The same difficulty, most likely, holds 
true for schizophrenics with persecutory paranoid trends, who feel 
they are under scrutiny in any social situation, particularly in a test 
situation. Herein lies the advantage of allowing for spontaneity of 
response as in voluntary drawing, where the individual is less 
formally and consciously aware of carrying out a manipulative 
organized task. 

Dr. Mead further described the personality structure of the 
Balinese as follows: “The whole emphasis of the education is to 
scatter, disintegrate, separate one response from another and to 
make only very superficial, verbalistic associations. It’s not so much 
that the Balinese can’t take in a new idea, as that they can’t take in 
anything whole; their own receptivity is a honey-comb. Every new 
idea has to be chopped into little bits.”’! This factor probably ac- 
counts for the making of the discrete ununified lines in the designs. 
This same factor may be the one dominant in the behavior of the 
schizophrenics. Certainly, one of their marked characteristics is 
disorganization of the total personality, and inability to integrate 
different aspects of their world of new experiences. They failed to 
build up a constructive plan for a design, but were successful in 
drawing the correct number of lines. We may suggest, then, that 

“Excerpt from a letter sent to the author, Feb. 12, 1938. 
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they were unable to integrate the new idea as a whole; the task that 
allowed for freedom of expression in making a design but one to be 
constructed on the basis of a limited goal. 

Also, the psychotics showed another characteristic in their draw- 
ings, that of being obsessive about getting in the correct number of 
lines in rigid formation. The behavior of the Balinese seemed ob- 
sessive also. They carefully put in the correct number of lines, like- 
wise in an inflexible manner. In commenting on the characteristics 
of painters and sculptors in Bali, Covarrubias indicated this obsessive 
trait: “They admire technique and good craftsmanship above other 
points and when I showed a Balinese friend a beautiful sculpture I 
had just acquired, he found fault with the minute parallel grooves 
that marked the strands of hair because in places they ran to- 
gether.”** Except on festival occasions, the Balinese are quite re- 
strained in their daily lives, a great deal of their behavior is formal 
and ritualistic, dictated by long established customs and traditions. 
They show an “habitual avoidance of any impulsive movement.” 
Consequently, their attitude toward a novel situation, as making a 


design of limited scope, was in keeping with their predominant mode 
of self-conscious behavior.** 


Subnormal Subjects 


Our final comparison takes us into a different problem entirely, 
that of limited intelligence. We wanted to see whether the per- 
formance of subnormals in making designs would be more like the 
normals or more like the schizophrenics. As previously mentioned, 
only 13 straight lines were required. The performance of the 24 
mental defectives in Group VII was as follows: Twelve made 
definite patterns (none very intricate) where they made use of 
spatial relationships. Four made a design by drawing a concrete 
object (flowers, airplane). One drew a concrete object but forgot 
about the correct number of lines. One did not understand the com- 
plete instructions and only made a few lines. Six made no or hardly 
any design, merely followed instructions, as had the psychotics, about 
drawing the correct number of straight and curved lines. 

We can see then that relatively more of the subjects in Group 
VII performed as did the schizophrenics than did the normal groups 
(II, III, IV). But still this number was in the minority (6, or 25 
per cent). The majority (71 per cent) made some kind of definite 


*™ Covarrubias, op. cit., p. 165. 
Jane Belo, The Balinese temper, Charact. & Person., 1935, 4, 120-146. 
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design, whereas, as can be recalled, only 20 per cent of the psychotics 
did so. Obviously the factor of retarded intelligence was not the 
main cause of the performance of the schizophrenics. The latter 
were potentially, if not functionally, a good deal more intelligent 
than the subnormals. The difference then seems to be more one of 
attitude and quality of mental functioning. The subnormals were 
flexible enough to allow for some freedom of imagination and of 
expression in a constructive manner. They did draw a design, 
making use of spatial relationships in the rectangle rather than 
merely putting in the correct number of lines. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Schizophrenics whose predominant and prevailing attitude is a 
persecutory parancid trend perform in a characteristic manner when 
asked to make a design of limited scope. They are unable and un- 
willing to build up a constructive idea about arranging straight and 
curved lines in a pattern as do normal subjects, and are obsessive 
about following explicitly the instructions concerning the limitations 


‘of the task, namely, employing a certain number of lines. They do 


what they are told as long as the task is one of simple understanding 
and recall (drawing 19 straight and 6 curved lines), but do not carry 
out the other part of the task which requires some use of thinking 
and imagination. 

The task, then, is a failure as far as revealing individual differ- 
ences among paranoids in the making of designs is concerned. For 
them a freer situation needs to be provided. They must be left alone 
with paper and pencil, or better yet, with finger paints ‘and clay, in 
order that any emotional imaginative trends may be expressed in a 
manipulative rather than verbal manner. As a personality index or 
classificatory device for schizophrenics with persecutory paranoid 
attitudes, the designs test may be of some use: the patients behaved 
so consistently alike. 


We have indicated that more normal individuals, but those who 
have some characteristic paranoid trends, perform more like the pa- 
tients than like normal people in making the design. We have 
pointed out also that a maladjusted Navajo Indian, who was a 
gifted artist, made no attempt at making a pattern but drew the 
straight and curved lines linearly and rigidly as did the schizo- 
phrenics, whereas the other Navajos tested showed flexibility in 
working out definite patterns in their designs. 
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In addition, a group of Balinese artists, who had been making 
sketches and paintings in a freer and more voluntary situation, in 
a test situation which they were prevailed upon to try out, drew rigid 
and stereotyped lines with no attempt at spatial arrangement and 
interplay of straight and curved lines. Their behavior was due to the 
facts that they did not only dislike the test situation, but that they 
were unable to grasp a new idea as a whole, to use a certain number 
of lines and to build up a design. It was easier to get out of the 
situation by conscientiously putting in the correct number of lines 
and letting it go at that. Their performance was like that of the 
paranoid schizophrenics, and we have suggested that their attitude 
and modes of thinking were the same. 

We have shown finally that the performance of schizophrenics 
and of subnormals was not similar in making the designs. Although 
the subnormals are limited in their range of understanding and 
imagination, their designs were more flexible in pattern arrangement 
than that of the patients. They were not obsessive about getting in 
the correct number of lines at the expense of developing a con- 
structive idea. Qualitative rather than quantitative differences in 
modes of functioning, then, accounted for the difference in per- 
formance of the abnormals and normals. 


SAINT AUGUSTINE SOCIOLOGICALLY VIEWED 


ERNEST L. TALBERT 


University of Cincinnati 


The importance of St. Augustine in the history of metaphysics 
and of psychology has long been recognized by scholars : Windelband 
and Brett are representative. Burry, and more recently, Barnes and 
Becker,’ summarize his contribution to the growth of social thought. 
A skilful account of the currents of culture entering into Christian- 
ity, which must be known in order to give proper perspective to 
Augustine, is written by Case.2 So far as the writer is aware, no 
description of the Bishop of Hippo has focused attention upon the 
motivations which characterize his life and writings in order to view 
him as a person with impulses conditioned by particular environ- 
ments and in turn reacting upon and reshaping both impulses and 
environments. The brief notes which follow point out environmental 
conditions of his mental development, and translate the chief im- 
pulses which appear to underlie word and deed into the language of 
sociology. 

At the outset it is clear that the rigorous canons formulated by 
Dollard’ in his study of the technique for interpreting life-history 
documents cannot be applied to the limited material which biographer 
and the writings of Augustine supply. None the less, there are de- 
terminants which are fairly well agreed upon by students of his 
career. 

The psycho-physical peculiarities of Augustine have been can- 
vassed by Alfaric in a treatise on his intellectual development.* The 
author enumerates the strains which entered into the population of 
North Africa—Numidian, Phoenician, and Roman. He thinks that 
the mixture of blood explains the contradictions and richness of 
Augustine’s mentality. The hypothesis is dubious. However, -evi- 

+H. E. Barnes and H. Becker, Social thought from lore to science (Boston, 
1938), I, 241-243. 
*S. J. Case, The social origins of Christianity (Chicago, 1923). 


*J. Dollard, Criteria for the life history (New Haven, 1937). 
*P. Alfaric, L’évolution intellectuelle de Sainte Augustin (Paris, 1918), chap. ii. 
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dence is cited of his uncertain health, and the probable influence of 
bodily and mental idiosyncrasies upon the conversion experience at 
Milan. 

More to the purpose is the impression made upon the child by his 
mother, who taught him the rudiments of the Catholic faith. Over 
against the willful boy is the gentle pious Monica offering refuge; 
she is a symbol of humility, an ordered life of belief, ceremonial, 
and approved conduct. Recollections of her recur in the Confessions 
as a motif in a symphony. Sensing the difference between Christian 
mother and unconverted father made for reflection upon religion 
during childhood. 

Conditioned by family constellation, Augustine entered a wider 
world of boon companions, schools, and rival philosophies and the- 
ologies. His intellectual search may not be dissociated from the 
drive for emotional harmony. The writings of the Neo-Platonists 
and the Manichaeans were absorbed. He read Cicero, Virgil, Plato,® 
and, to a less extent, Aristotle. Cicero’s Hortensius, he says, in- 
spired him to follow a life of wisdom.* The early choice of the pro- 
fession of rhetorician was congenial with his turn for verbal expres- 
sion, sensitivity to artistic form, and the desire to dominate people. 

It is worthy of mention that St. Paul and Bishop Ambrose, both 
men of eloquence and assurance, were most influential in hastening 
the conversion dramatically related in the Confessions.*’ His need 
for personal stimulus, not necessarily intellectual in character, is 
revealed in his moving reference in the Confessions to his friends 
before and after becoming a priest. Ambrose gave him an attractive 
picture of the kind of man an orthodox Catholic can be. 

Augustine, therefore, was converted not only to the Pure Being 
of abstract Platonism and to the Judge of the Old Testament, but 
more to the God-man Jesus mediated by an admired friend. Perhaps 
it may be claimed that his warm, religiously toned friendships over- 
came the strong hold of a sexual love for his mistress. At least his 
friendships contain an emotional intensity which the type of friend- 
ship depicted by Aristotle in his Politics and Ethics does not have. 

To the eye of Augustine from childhood on, the Church was a 
gestalt of cumulative meaning. The emotional associations of child- 
hood were deposited in it. Part of the content of ecclesia, as Augus- 
tine imaginatively projected it, was a magnified family united by 

° Cf. City of God, trans. Healey (New York, 1924), Bk. VII, chap. iv. 


* Confessions, trans. Pusey (New York, 1929), Bk. III, 7. 
* Confessions, Bk. VIII, 28, 29, 30. 
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sentiment, and an enduring society of friends living in obedience 
to the mores and possessing absolute and ineffable truth. After long 
brooding, he ascribed to its doctrines the traits of externality and 
constraint which Durkheim thinks collective representations must 
have. Moreover, as a visible and militant institution, it was justice 
armed with temporal power, a symmetrical structure fulfilling the 
pronouncements of the prophets. The place of the Church in his- 
tory was the central theme of the City of God. If it is true that the 
image of one’s self as playing a role is a means of building up per- 
sonality,® the conscious identification of Augustine with an institu- 
tion which he considered of cardinal significance in shaping the 
drama of history was a potent stimulant. 

Reviewing these conditionings in terms of social psychology, we 
note the elementary fact of a man endowed with high energy levels— 
conative, affective, and cognitive—responding to a series of situa- 
tions. The impact of family was crucial. Although the psycho- 
analysts mythologize the office of the parent in mental growth, it 
appears reasonable to suppose that throughout his career, especially 
during a stormy adolescence, he was groping for a maturity level 
of integration of sentiment and behavior to replace and elaborate the 
one which engaged his childhood phantasies. His pursuit of spec- 
ulative problems was in part an embodiment of a desire to intel- 
lectualize and fortify, by logic and document, the simple mores 
embraced by his mother. 

In the Confessions he looks back and recounts his struggles, im- 
puting to the “natural man” all the thoughts and deeds which di- 
verged from conformity to the code assimilated in early life. The 
Confessions is an introspective version of a life of conflicts, a speci- 
fication of the stimuli which deflected him from the goal of mem- 
bership in the City of God, and the stimuli which helped him to 
reach it. 

Two conflicts are of interest. The first is the spell of beauty 
versus the compulsion of duty. “What do we really desire other than 
Beauty?” is the cry of a man responsive to form in nature and art, 


‘and appreciative of Greek and Roman literature. In the Confessions 


God is Beauty, as well as Truth and Love.® 

The antithetical tendency is ascetic, fed by Pauline moralism and 
Neo-Platonic disregard of the plane of matter. When Augustine is 
in this mood, to watch a dog run across a field or to enjoy the har- 


*G. H. Mead, Mind, self, and society (Chicago, 1934), pp. 152-164. 
® Confessions, Bk. IV, 20. 
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mony of church hymns, aside from the meaning of the words, is 
judged hazardous to the moral life.?® 

A second conflict arises between the sheer delight in self-assertion 
and, in particular, in thinking for its intrinsic worth, irrespective of 
the final outcome, and the counter demand for obedience and cer- 
tainty. Authority Augustine found at times in the depths of his 
consciousness as he felt and thought his way to God. The inner 
security was not enough, however; a fixed standard of right think- 
ing, belief, and conduct was also longed for. Freedom he prized, 
but not more than submission. 

We may now summarize by invoking the doctrine that there are 
isolable kinds of wishes within which classification the many specific 
wishes may be put. It is not assumed that the theory of wishes con- 
structed by W. I. Thomas™ has anything more than the pragmatic 
value of arranging and interpreting interwoven motives which are 
objectified in social situations ; neither is it presumed to cover all the 
facets of Augustine. 

From this angle Augustine’s life is the history of repeated at- 
tempts to gain an internal balance of drives, a harmony articulating 
with the pressures of a succession of environments. His yearning 
for intimacy, first finding its object in mother, mistress, and friends, 
he later satisfies by confidence that he belongs to a society of spirits 
living, dead, and to be created; to the author of this society he uses 
the vocabulary of lover and friend who petitions for presence and 
response, even for answers to theoretical difficulties.1* The adoles- 
cent demand for recognition, for the achievement of secular position 
and control over men, is succeeded by place and authority as an in- 
strument of a militant church. The wish for security is manifest in 
the acceptance of that part of the mores which, guaranteed by revela- 
tion, promises a beatific existence without end.’* The wish for new 
experience, shown in his ardent intellectual quest before his conver- 
sion, is followed by the substitutional exhilaration of clarifying, ex- 
panding, and defending the faith against schism and attack from 
outside. 

The observer of Augustine’s career wonders whether any voca- 
tion other than that of ecclesiastic, confronting crises of a transition 
period and defending the Church against a pagan world, could have 
integrated the complications of his personality. 


” Cf. Confessions, Bk. II, 16. 

™W. I. Thomas, The unadjusted girl (Boston, 1923), chap. I. 

2In the Confessions, Bk. X, Augustine converses with God concerning the 
nature of memory. * City of God, Bk. XVIII, chap. xvii. 
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In contrasting Augustine with a nineteenth-century writer whose 
motivations and traits are dissected in a diary, we recall Amiel. The 
author of the Journal traveled in Europe, and studied in Germany 
during the forties—the age of Hegelian ferment, the Socialisms, and 
controversies on the foundation of religion, morals, art, and the 
state. The Journal and occasional articles record acute evaluation of 
books, writers, and trends of thought, but the author builds no com- 
prehensive framework of his own. Unlike other moderns who suc- 
ceed in maintaining a center of overt and intellectual gravity by ab- 
sorption in congenial work, in spite of areas of uncertainty and 
inconclusiveness, Amiel is unable to identify himself with the busi- 
ness of college teaching and the writing of books. As the Journal 
proceeds, symptoms of a failure to connect with reality become pro- 
nounced ; at times Amiel finds profound satisfaction in the absence 
of personal unity. In the end Amiel takes seriously the philosophic 
sentence, Omnis determinatio est negatio.** 

Augustine, on the other hand, achieves a measure of conceptual 
synthesis, and after flights of questioning and contemplation, returns 
easily to a role felt to be of incalculable value. 


“H. F. Amiel, Journal, trans. Ward (New York, 1929), II, 189-191. 
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A MOVING PICTURE AS A PSYCHOPATHO- 
GENIC FACTOR: A PAPER ON PRIMARY 
PSYCHOTRAUMATIC NEUROSIS* 


OLUF BRUEL 
Copenhagen 


Without venturing further into the so-called “psychotraumatic 
experiences in infancy and early childhood” of orthodox psycho- 
analysis the following remarks will attempt to turn the reader’s at- 
tention to certain psychogenetic shocks in traumatic experiences of 
later childhood, which might cause anxiety and obsession and make a 
psychotherapeutic treatment necessary. 

Life with parents, teachers and other educators, play- and 
school-mates, and others, may in the period in question bring about 
psychotraumatic situations, whose psychopathologic effects by no 
means need be less marked than those of earlier years. 

It is not only from this, so to speak natural, life material, that 
the modern child draws his experiences and receives his impressions. 
An advanced technique has, as a substitute for the greater real 
eventfulness of primitive life, created the moving pictures; these 
furnish the rising generation not only with moving, but even speak- 
ing, singing, and weeping pictures. Frequently there is several times 
weekly a renewed and varied artificial orgy of events. 

In a new and often very effective way, the cinema technique is 
able to get especially in touch with the Unconscious, the more so as 
it has made possible a certain approximate representation of 
thoughts, reminiscences, and associations. For instance, dim or 
veiled pictures are interpolated in the main stream of pictures. Nor 
does it shrink from representing ghosts, monsters, goblins, or 
misshapen gnomes, which give to uncritical persons a much more 
vivid sense of reality than was possible in earlier ways of acting. 

As will be seen, we are here confronted with elements which 
a priori suggest the possibility of producing psychopathologic results. 


* Read for the Fifth Scandinavian Congress of Psychiatry in Copenhagen, 
be nee and ~ Seventh International Congress for Medical Psychotherapy in Bad 
auheim, \ 
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The following case-history will demonstrate an anxiety- and ob- 
session-neurosis of several years’ duration caused in this fashion. 


History 


The patient is a schoolgirl fifteen years of age.’ Her father is 
a well-to-do academician, mentally and physically normal, descended 
from a vigorous country family from Jutland. The mother, born 
in Copenhagen, was during the childhood and adolescence of the 
patient quite healthy, but has in later years shown neurasthenic and 
depressive symptoms. The patient’s father was always busy fol- 
lowing his professional pursuits. Her mother was a society woman, 
engaged in traveling and parties, the result being that the children 
for the most part were left to their own devices or the care of serv- 
ants. The two other children, also girls, a couple of years older 
and younger than the patient respectively, show nothing of interest 
for the case. 


The patient herself has always been well, apart from the present 
ailment, whose aetiology and duration will be reported below. She 
is a frank and intelligent girl. Her field of interests and abilities 
has always been sports, where she early showed promise, and later 
on several occasions brought distinction to her club as a junior 
champion swimmer. Physically she is quite normal in every way. 
Altogether she is an example of the finely developed healthy, athletic 
girlhood of our day. The nonaffected part of her psyche is quite 
natural, without inhibition or repression and stamped with the 
characteristic candidness of her type and age, in peculiar contrast to 
her curiously specialized psychoneurotic manifestations. 

The patient’s ailment at the time she came to me for treatment 
revealed the following aspects: (1) a marked phobic anxiety, and 
with this (2) an alternating amnesia. 

The phobic anxiety was of a peculiar nature: the patient was 
afraid of entering a certain locality, a watchmaker’s shop, where a 
short while ago she had left her father’s watch to be mended. The 
patient was at the outset of treatment not able to give any clue to 
the origin of this strong feeling of dread or anxiety. This, so to 
say, vicarious amnesia was, as it were, able to replace or alternate 
with the anxiety, and embraced everything relating to the locality 
mentioned. 


Sometimes the anxiety and sometimes the amnesia constituted 
the obstacle that for weeks now had made it impossible for the 
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patient to carry out the simple duty of bringing her father’s watch 
from the watch-shop. 

Viewed superficially, all this may seem perhaps of no great 
pathological importance; it belongs to the ‘“‘psychopathology of 
everyday life,” and may at most excite interest on account of its 
unusualness. 

Taking into consideration, however, the painful feeling of men- 
tal abnormality which such a state gives the patient; further, its 
well-known tendency to spread over constantly widening areas of 
mental activity—a tendency inherent in such ailments, especially 
when allowed to persist throughout a longer spell of time; and, last 
but not least, the considerable medical and theoretical interest per- 
taining to research work in this field, the whole question takes on a 
new and conspicuous significance. 

In other words, the two apparently so trivial phenomena (the 
phobia and the amnesia) represent, to use a metaphor, only that 
part of a floating iceberg, that is above sea level; i.e., the less impor- 
tant fraction of it. The unconscious foundation of the ailment 
corresponds to the other part of the iceberg, more dangerous by far, 
reaching invisible and uncalculable into the depths. 

The patient’s father, who was instinctively aware of something 
of this kind, saw that a further problem was to be sought behind 
these apparently unimportant psychological irregularities; he re- 
alized that hidden forces were at play, something beyond the ordi- 
nary organic-materialistic point of view: a psychic causality de- 
manding for its ultimate realization a psychological treatment. 

The first thing to be done was what in judicial terms may be 
named “‘a local inquest,” a common search by the doctor and the 
patient for the phobia-infected region, to make certain whether 
any points of psycho-aetiological importance were present in or at 
that place. By this “setting the court at the place of perpetration,” 
striking proof was given that the principle of direct evidence may 
be serviceable even outside the proceedings of a law court. It was 
in this way that we succeeded in discovering the first loose end, 
although by no means the Gordian knot of this little psychoneurosis. 
For the patient was by now able to explain why she had had the un- 
common dread of entering the shop, and why she had forgotten so 
repeatedly to fetch her father’s watch. 

It turned out that the watchmaker was a dwarf and hunchback. 
This in itself not especially unique fact had, at the patient’s first 
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visit to the shop, when she left the watch for repairs, been so shock- 
ing that it instantaneously and unconsciously was repressed from 
consciousness and pushed down into unconscious depths, leaving 
only, as a ruffle on the surface, the vague dread to which we are 
now able to give a more definite outline. With the actual conflict 
as a starting point, it was shown in a subsequent analysis that the 
patient for a very considerable time had suffered from an anxiety- 
and obsession-neurosis during which the psychopathological material 
in some periods had been conscious or very nearly so, but in others 
subject to inhibition. 


We had at this stage not only learned that the patient had her 
own good reason not to enter the shop, but also that a similar notion 
had actualized at other and earlier times. 


When the patient, for instance, had had to pass a person with 
one or both of the above described bodily defects, she always 
hastened to alter her direction or at least crossed the street, seeking 
the relative security of the opposite pavement. 


Every attempt to control such warding-off procedures brought 
with them such an intensive feeling of dread that an arrangement 
for combating this state was immediately put into action. As fast 
and as extensive a separation as possible in space and time was made 
between the patient herself and the anxiety-producing person. The 
patient, who, as mentioned, was fifteen years of age when she came 
into treatment, was, after only a short time of analysis, able to point 
out that her curious ‘Dwarf-Hunchback-Phobia” had lasted 
throughout several years; for all she knew, as long as she could re- 
member. She had during all this time—a common enough occur- 
rence in obsessional neuroses—dissimulated her suffering. 

She had herself quite a clear understanding of the abnormal 
nature of her situation and was ashamed of betraying the existence 
of the phobia, the more so since she held such notions to be utterly 
incompatible with her reputation as the popular swimming-celebrity 
of her town and country. 

We now proceeded along lines similar to the Freudian “Stream- 
of-Consciousness method” as used, for instance, in the interpreta- 
tion of dream-symbolism. In due course we succeeded in this way 
in getting at the psycho-pathogenesis of the ailment in question. 
The associations welling up, when the theme of dwarfs and 
hunchbacks was mentioned, were found to center about the idea 
of moving pictures. Afterwards we went deeper into this theme, 
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and endeavored to penetrate even further through mobilizing some 
conscious material. 

In point of fact we have here, as in a nutshell, the whole psy- 
chological dynamics, where anxiety symptoms (phobia) are develop- 
ing into obsessional-neurotic phenomena. The inner (negative) 
compulsion (omission), the compulsion not to commit a certain act, 
must rightly be regarded as a partly unsuccessful attempt at self- 
treatment, anxiety and fear being combated by means of obsessional 
manifestations, Zwangszeremonitel. 

During this analytic process it was eventually shown that the 
patient as quite a small girl went to the pictures almost every time 
a new performance took place, and that the children themselves 
decided without the slightest censure from the side of the parents 
what performances they wanted to see. This state of affairs went 
back even to the time when the patient was six to eight years of age. 
It is not without reason that Shakespeare was moved to his proverbial 
statement of a “brave new world’! 

During the resulting analysis of the associations connecting the 
ideas “moving pictures” and ‘“dwarf-hunchback” respectively, the 
information was elicited, at first somewhat hesitatingly, that the 
patient had perhaps once seen a picture where something of that 
kind was shown. Later, after a not inconsiderable interval (spent 
in overcoming inhibitions) she was gradually able to proceed, with 
a glad and relieved look, as that of somebody who eventually finds 
a word or name hunted for in vain in his memory. She said: ““Now 
I know where I first got the silly fear of dwarfs and hunchbacks—it 
was when Anna! and I went to the pictures and saw ‘The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame.’ It was when Quasimodo, the hunchbacked, 
misshapen dwarf with his monstrous, uncanny arms, tried to grasp 
Esmeralda. . . .” 

During the continued treatment it became evident that the fact 
about Quasimodo, which had had the especially unsettling and in- 
jurious effect on the patient—besides the general dispiriting appear- 
ance of the character—was the queer way in which he rang the 
church bells. 

The patient describes this as follows: “Quasimodo sprang up 
onto the bell itself with a foot at each side, in such a way, that the 
bell during the process of ringing was placed between his odious, 


*Anna was a faithful servant, who often accompanied the patient and her 
sisters to the pictures. But not even she, whose avowed favorite the patient 
was, was prompted to any censure of the performances. 
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ulcerous legs and in a revolting way moved in time with his body.” 
What so strongly upset the patient was that this situation in the 
picture in a hideous way tried to desecrate the sexual act in general, 
a function which the patient hitherto had regarded as not only im- 
portant, but as natural and even not destitute of a certain beauty. 
What took place during the performance was actually nothing less 
than a brutal violation of the until then undisturbed serenity of a 
child’s sexual ideas. 

Our little girl had, namely, herself made up the concept that 
only young, beautiful and in every respect normal people had a 
right to entertain sexual relations, and that the so-called “sinful” 
in sex consisted in and was the inevitable result of the trespassing 
of lesser qualified individuals into these almost sanctified relations. 

Now the reader must not deceive himself by concluding that it 
was the sexual way of Quasimodo’s bell-ringing that in itself had 
so shocking an effect upon the patient’s psyche. Only the hideous 
situation, the odiously caricatured form, in which these movements 
vaguely symbolizing coitus a tergo were carried out, was the really 
upsetting agent, because in this way nothing less than the very 
equilibrium of the patient’s own little universe was seriously affected 
for the first time and rocked in its foundations. 

To avoid every vestige of misunderstanding, it may as well be 
stated that the servant-maid Anna, a farmer’s daughter, had at 
that time already in her own sturdy and straightforward manner 
informed the patient about the nature of human sexual relations. 
But not even this, perhaps rather matter-of-fact, instruction, let 
alone the unrestricted sexual life of dogs, which this honest person 
had not shirked to use for purposes of demonstration, had in the 
least any shocking or psychotraumatic effect on the patient. 

In such instruction the patient has only found an adequate sat- 
isfaction for a quite natural curiosity in these matters. Accordingly, 
she showed no resistance (Widerstand) and no pathological shyness 
in giving information about these early experiences. Indeed, if life 
only were as beautiful as the ideas of small girls and great poets! 

_ That Hugo had perceived and described Quasimodo’s way of 
ringing as sexual symbolism is not subject to any doubt. The dwarf 
had given the various bells women’s names, called them his harem 
and the most important bell his favorite wife and so on. Probably the 
patient, as is not uncommon with youthful picturegoers, had to a 
certain degree identified herself with the heroine La Esmeralda— 
whose uncommon and pure beauty brings the author—in conform- 
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ity to the patient’s view—to the bald statement: ‘What is not 
beautiful has no right to life.” 

As if it were a case for instruction, made up to illustrate 
Freudian hypotheses, the patient spontaneously concluded: “Not 
to be eternally unhappy I had to forget it all at once.” 

Simultaneous with this inhibition began the conflicts. The pa- 
tient described this as follows: “As soon as I had succeeded in for- 
getting the picture, an uneasy and unexplicable feeling of dread 
crept into my mind, although I tried with all my might to ward that 
off.” 

At this time it was that the patient began to avoid dwarfs and 
hunchbacks. As mentioned, she had earlier been of the opinion that 
she “always” had had this peculiarity, but she was now (after 
treatment) able to inform us that the anxiety had made itself known 
for the first time in connection with the performance in question. 
Further investigation showed that the patient at that time was seven 
—at most, eight—years of age. 

As to the therapeutic result of the analysis, the patient was, in 
accordance particularly with earlier Freudian researches, restored 
to normality as soon as she fully and consciously realized the in- 
trinsic relations of her ailment. She was now completely free 
from the phobic anxiety and amnesia as well. She was now able, 
as she herself later jestingly admitted, “to squeeze herself against 
dwarfs and hunchbacks,” if need be, without the least neurotic 
uneasiness. 

As to the katamnesis we shall, before going into the psycho- 
dynamic relations of the described neurosis, state that the patient 
after her restoration has not shown any psychoneurological symp- 
toms—a fact especially important because the patient in the years 
after the analysis has been subjected to a series of traumatic expe- 
riences of so grave a nature, that in most cases they would have 
resulted in psychogenetic disturbances. 


DIscussION 


According to the older terminology, one would set the described 
case down as phobia, obsession, or the like, while the more modern 
schools would prefer the expression an-iety-hysteria, but even the 
word compulsion-neurosis does not seem too far fetched, in as much 
as a phobia or anxiety-hysteria rightly is to be regarded as the 
negative aspect of an obsessional (compulsive) neurosis, i.e., an 
inner compulsion, not to action, but to omission. Instead of going 
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further into these terminological dilemmas, however, we shall now 
try to arrive at a somewhat clearer understanding of the present 
case and, if possible, at the same time also at a more adequate name 
for this and similar ailments. 


A more orthodox psychoanalytical point of view would for the 
aetiology of a psycho-neurosis regard at least two traumas as neces- 
sary. The first should have taken place in early childhood—often 
even in the infantile period proper. The probability of a primary 
psychogenetic traumatic effect after the age of five or six is not 
very readily, if at all, admitted by orthodox Freudians. 

Even with no evidence of such an infantile psychotraumatic 
event, many authors would certainly, without any scruples, have 
taken such a happening for granted and proceed for instance as 
follows: ““We have in this case an inhibited masochistic-feminine 
psychological make-up, fostered on an infantile-traumatic soil which 
expresses itself by way of over-compensation. 


“In seeing the picture “The Hunchback of Notre Dame’ the 
masochistic tendencies are awakened (by a psychological short-cut), 
and, condemned by the super-ego, they are again instantaneously 
submitted to (secondary) inhibition. The revivifying of these 
inhibited tendencies through the performance should now have 
strengthened them to such a degree, that they later became manifest 
in the described neurosis, even in spite of repeated attempts at in- 
hibition.” 

This hypothesis does not sound less plausible than those for- 
warded in explanation of many other analyses, is invested with the 
characteristic local color of psychoanalysis, and is not destitute even 
of a beau geste towards Adlerianism. The author’s opinion is, not- 
withstanding, that the patient, up to that very moment when as a 
small “first-nighter” she went to see “The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame” had been quite innocent of any psycho-neurological symp- 
tom. This opinion is confirmed by learning from the parents and 
environment that the patient was not only free of symptoms, but 
even of complexes. Further, it does not seem much in accordance 
with ordinary scientific methodology to presume an aetiology of 
whose existence—even after tenacious search by analytical means 
—there has been no evidence in the case material. Rather should this 
lead to the conclusion that the infantile traumatic event is at any 
rate not always a necessary agent in the pathogenesis of the psycho- 


neuroses. 
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But neither any psychoanalytical artfulness or violation of the 
empirical material is in fact necessary. Another, perhaps less “inter- 
esting,” but in return more direct and biological explanation presents 
itself in such a case. Here a well-defined but extremely specialized 
anxiety—and obsession-neurosis—breaks out suddenly in a child 
brought up in almost proverbial freedom. Further, the symptoms of 
this ailment are in such close touch with a precedent psychotraumatic 
situation that there can be no doubt that we are confronted with a 
state which well may be termed a primary psychotraumatic neurosis. 
The psychotraumatic effect is caused by a presentation-of-life quite 
unpalatable and inacceptable for a person of the patient’s age, de- 
velopment, and whole psychological situation. 

Being inacceptable, the traumatic material has been submitted — 
to an instantaneous repression and has later, when actualized 
through association, been able to re-enter consciousness as the symp- 
toms of anxiety and obsession. Accordingly, the described process 
as a whole represents, as it were, more analogies with the common 
traumatic neurosis ad modum Charcot, than with any other known 
psychopathic origin, only that the trauma in our case sets in solely 
by psychological means, without any auxiliary somatic injury. 


SUMMARY 


The importance of primary psychological insults in later child- 
hood is stressed, notwithstanding the claim of analytic psychological 
schools that the shock necessarily takes place in the patient’s early 
childhood, or even in infancy. 

Attention is called to a hitherto rather neglected, but ubiquitous, 
artificial psycho-aetiological factor of our day and time, the moving 
pictures. The apparently harmless visits of children to the cinema 
are potent with the danger of serious psychogenetic after-effects. 

Finally, it is shown that a psychoneurosis of this character, a 
primary psychotraumatic neurosis, is curable by psychotherapy, not 


only as regards function, but even in the fuller sense of “restitutio 
ad integrum.” 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Great Britain 


National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology. Principal: Charles S. Myers, 
C.B.E., M.D., ScD., F.R.S. 


This great institution, after a long 
period of extraordinarily fine achieve- 
ments, has now put forward an elo- 
quent appeal for further financial 
assistance. 

The essential nature of the work 
of the Institute has been character- 
ized as follows: 

Just as physical, chemical, and en- 
gineering knowledge is of recognized 
importance when applied to mechan- 
ical power and efficiency, so psycho- 
logical knowledge is demonstrating 
its enormous value in improving hu- 
man power and efficiency; in im- 
proving the conditions of work; in 
eliminating the causes of waste of 
effort, time, and material; in ascer- 
taining the mental and bodily quali- 
ties required for different occupa- 
tions; in estimating the presence of 
those qualities in persons choosing 
their life’s career or applying for 
some vacant post; in determining the 
best methods of training and promo- 
tion; and in overseeing and taking 
into account the often adverse 
changes in the human factor which 
are only too liable to be overlooked 
by those engaged in installing dia- 
grammatic mechanically conceived 
schemes of industrial reorganization. 

For seventeen years the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology 
has gone from strength to strength. 
Like many national phases of pro- 


gression, it had its birth pangs in the 
Great War when industry learned 
how to accelerate production for de- 
fense. 


The Institute was finally incor- 
porated in 1921. It is not and never 
was intended to be a profit-making 
organization, but it includes a fee- 
earning service. Its earning capacity 
for research and investigation during 
its first decade rose from £1,000 to 
nearly £21,000 in 1930. There must 
be taken into consideration the 
amount of work (some of it volun- 
tary) carried out by the Institute for 
national well-being. To quote a few 
instances, it has undertaken work in 
connection with the Civil Service 
Commission, Home Office (Prison 
Commission), Post Office, War Of- 
fice, Admiralty, Royal Air Force, 
Ministry of Agriculture, Board of 
Education, Ministry of Labour, edu- 
cational authorities, etc. 


During its history it has attracted 
to its presidency men of national 
eminence such as the late Earl of 
Balfour, Viscount D’Abernon, and 
Lord Macmillan, while the Institute 
has been visited by the present King 
(then Duke of York), the Duke of 
Kent, and by Edward VIII (then 
Prince of Wales). At the annual 
dinner on November 28, 1929, His 
Majesty the King, then Duke of 
York, was the guest of honor. 


In proposing the toast of the Insti- 
tute, His Majesty then said: “I am 
here tonight because I realize the 
important part which the Institute 
plays in helping on industrial welfare 
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work, ... I am referring here, more 
especially, to improvement in condi- 
tions which affect the worker whilst 
he is engaging on his occupation. .. . 
I am glad to hear that, in actual 
practice, it is common to find the ex- 
pert urging on firms the need for 
the services of a welfare worker, and 
the welfare workers recommending 


employers to call in one of the Insti- 
tute’s expert... . I ask not only you 
who are present tonight, but every- 
one who happens to hear my broad- 
cast words, or to read them, to help 
the Appeal Fund of the Institute, so 
that it may continue, and therefore 
develop its work, for it is a work 
of supreme national importance.” 


BOOK REVIEW 


Man Has Mape or Man: 
A Study of the Consequences of 
Platonism and Positivism in Psy- 
chology. By Mortimer J. Adler. 
New York and Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1937. xix, 246 
pp. $3.50. 


This book contains a series of 
four lectures delivered by Dr. Adler 
to the Institute for Psychoanalysis 
in Chicago. There are also included 
an introduction by Franz Alexander 
attacking Adler’s position and a 
lengthy series of notes by the author 
defending and explaining his thesis 
in greater detail. 

The viewpoint of the book is com- 
pletely in the tradition of the hyper- 
Aristotelianism of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. All philosophizing from 
the seventeenth to the nineteenth 
century is considered as nothing 
more than the resurrection of old 
and confused issues which added not 
one whit to the body of knowledge 
adduced by Aristotle and St. 
Thomas. Descartes is characterized 
as carrying the Platonic dualism to 
its ultimate conclusion with the pos- 
tulation of two distinct substances, 
mind and matter. Hobbes represents 
the resurrection of the Democritan- 
Epicurean tradition of pure mate- 
rialism. As a result of these trends, 
we find, on the one hand, that psy- 
chology becomes the study of mind 
and its attribute of cognition; and, 
on the other hand, psychology be- 
comes the study of sensation and 
perception but not intellect. Finally, 
with Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, 


there appears a combination of the 
errors of Hobbesian sensationalism 
and the Platonic conception of ideas 
as the objects of knowledge. The 
consequence is a complete confusion 
of psychology and epistemology, for 
ideas are no longer considered as 
id quo (that by which we know) 
but as id quod (that which is 
known). Here lies the root of posi- 
tivism with its repudiation of spec- 
ulation about the thing in se. 

Aristotelian psychology, avoiding 
both errors, takes the whole man as 
its subject matter. “Aristotle cor- 
rects the metaphysical error with re- 
gard to the relation of soul to body. 
They are not related as two separate 
existences, but as the form and mat- 
ter of the same existence.” Man is 
a rational being, an analysis of 
whom must be carried on in terms 
of power, habit, and operation and 
not in terms of mind or crude sen- 
sations. In this sense, Aristotelian- 
ism is a faculty psychology, faculty 
being conceived as a power of oper- 
ation. Man’s possession of reason 
distinguishes him from the brutes 
and represents a primary disconti- 
nuity in nature. On the basis of this 
alleged discontinuity, Adler rejects 
all doctrines of evolution. 

The last lecture is devoted to a 
critical comparison of Aristotelian 
and Freudian psychology. Adler at- 
tacks Freud for his reification of 
the unconscious and for his rela- 
tivistic theory of morals. The psy- 


choanalytic genetics is denied on the 
ground that man’s rationality can- 
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not be accounted for if the rational 
ego is conceived as derived from 
the irrational id during the course 
of development. Adler contends that 
the main contributions of psycho- 
analysis are taxonomic (classifica- 
tion of neurotic types, etc.) and phys- 
ionomic (patterns of development as 
uniform trends). The concept of re- 
pression is considered to be Freud’s 
greatest contribution. The author 
is at great pains to translate this 
and other Freudian concepts into 
the language of Aristotle. Whether 
this equating of terms be adequate 
or not, it clearly illuminates the 
place of Freud in the Aristotelian 
tradition. 

One cannot help but feel that Dr. 
Adler is too much preoccupied with 
the rationality of man at a time 
when psychologists are so hard put 
to understand the irrationality un- 
derlying current human affairs. 
However, one can hardly disagree 
with his contention that scientific 
psychology is deleting too much of 
the richness from the concept of 
man and his place in nature. 

The argument of the book flows 
logically from the basic assumptions 


of Aristotelian-Thomistic philosophy 
of science. To attack the conclusions, 
therefore, seems a fruitless task. The 
reader must decide whether to accept 
the basic premises or leave them 
alone. Complete acceptance leads to 
curious results. Psychology would 
gain by re-orienting its concepts to 
the study of the whole man rather 
than to experience, mind, or whatnot. 
But it would lose by being forced to 
relinquish the study of the appro- 
priateness of human action (“moral- 
ity”) to speculative philosophy. As 
a result of such a schism in subject 
matter, the clinical psychologist no 
longer would be competent to give 
advice, that task would fall to the 
priest or ethicist. It would seem that 
little can be gained from a complete 
acceptance of Adler’s position. Al- 
ready, one system of psychology has 
attempted to restate the traditional 
problems in terms of a holistic view. 
Interestingly enough, this system 
(Stern’s personalism) has been sin- 
gularly successful without having re- 
course to any of the Thomistic 
ethical dogmas. 
Jerome S. Bruner. 
Duke University. 
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ABSTRACTS 


An abstracting service which covers the world’s 
literature in psychology and closely related sub- 
jects. 


BRetesences are readily accessible under the following 
headings : 

General 
Sensation and Perception 
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Nervous System 
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Evolution and Heredity 
Special Mental Conditions 
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Social Functions of the Individual 
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Biometry and Statistics 
Mental Tests 


The Index Number at the end of each volume con- 
tains full alphabetical author and subject in- 
dexes. 
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